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W.E.A. Head For 1939 


N INTRODUCTION of our president for 1939 is hardly necessary, as practically all teach- 
ers of Wisconsin have, at one time or another, either met Mr. Doudna or heard him speak 


‘ before educational groups. But assuming that a few are new to the state we take this opportunity 


of setting down a few cold facts as to his career. 


A native of Viola—educated at Platteville $.T.C. (1900), and U. of W. (Ph.B., 1916)— 
granted an honorary degree from Lawrence in 1926—teaching experience at Sextonville and 
Dodgeville, supt. of schools at Richland Center, 1907-16, head of English dept. at Eau Claire 
S.T.C. 1916-18, supt. of schools at Wisconsin Rapids, 1918-23—Executive Secretary of the 
W.E.A. from 1925-28, and since then Secretary of the Board of Normal School Regents. 


Active in national educational circles, being a trustee of the N.E.A—member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Phi. Also prominent in Rotary, being district governor in 1935-36. 


Author of Our Wisconsin, a school history, and Our Government. Popular lecturer, ap- 
pearing on numerous state educational convention programs in mid-west, as well as on educational 
programs in Wisconsin. 
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EDITOR 


NOTHER convention is now W.E.A. his- 

tory. The meeting was as large as any 
previous one and general comment on quality 
was that it ranked with the best. Speakers on 
THE CONVENTION morning programs certainly 
met their assignments in pre- 
senting the world situation and our place in the 
international scene. Three of them—Pollock, 
Swing and Tomara—spoke as if they had been 
in a huddle on one thing: viz., that, after all, 
the world had not made much progress during 
recent years in social and economic problems 
which continue to harass civilization. 

Swing is the son of an Oberlin professor. 
He is a Midwesterner, having done his first 
news work in that area. He is the only two- 
way broadcaster in this country and has a 
weekly broadcast to Great Britain for the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation. Pollock enjoys 
tremendous platform popularity and is booked 
for one hundred six lectures between now and 
March. Many teachers’ organizations have had 
him. It was a surprise to have him confide to 
us that he hoped he would never write an- 
other play. Paul Van Zeeland, a scholar and 
master in his field, is one of the most charming 
personalities we have ever met. He has time 
for a chat with everybody. His few remaining 
weeks in this country will be busy ones. Said 
he, “I hope you Americans appreciate your 
liberty. No, maybe it would be best if you 
didn’t ever have to appreciate it fully, for that 
would mean you would have to be deprived of 
some of it.” Sonia Tamara, Russian born and a 
citizen of France, gave a splendid survey of 
the European situation. Objectivity is her rule 
and she holds that when emotionalism creeps 
into such discussions reason is in a bad way. 
Miss Tomara specialized in physical chemistry 
—not journalism—at the University of Mos- 
cow. Apparently, it is not always fatal to 
switch from the college major. As in other 
conventions, opinion concerning comparative 
worth of addresses varied. Whether we agreed 
with them or not, it must be admitted the 
presentations were courageous. 

Awarding silver plaques to Superintendents 
Krakow and Knoelk and Director Eiken for 
courses of study in safety was a special feature 


and we are assured by Mr. Burdick of the 
Highway Commission that recognition of the 
subject is appreciated. 

Perhaps no more dramatic and lump-in-the- 
throat demonstration has ever been witnessed 
at our program than the international flag dem- 
onstration. Dr. Van Zeeland was visibly moved 
and referred to it several times after the 
meeting. 

Music by the two Milwaukee high school 
bands was exceptionally high-class and we 
thank the directors and players. 

The Delegate Assembly adjourned at 12:15 
A.M. Friday after transacting much business. 
There were spirited contests for office and many 
official reports and proposals from the floor 
were given consideration. Although debate was 
sharp at times and contests for offices were 
close, splendid spirit and good cheer dominated 
the business session. Four hundred thirty-three 
delegates were approved by the Credentials 
Committee. 

President Sanford presided over her conven- 
tion with poise and dignity. On Saturday morn- 
ing she shared platform honors with the vice- 
presidents and handed the gavel to Mr. Ken- 
nedy who introduced the speakers. 


* 


BOOKLET* just released by the Asso- 

ciation reveals that state support of edu- 
cation has not even reached the “average” stage 
in Wisconsin. For years our ranking position 
was so low that a few 
spasmodic legislative in- 
creases (while other 
states were making great and consistent head- 
way) haven’t given Wisconsin the respectable 
ranking which befits her eminence and wealth. 
It took some time for people to comprehend 
that fundamental public services such as edu- 
cation, if carried on under local auspices, sim- 
ply couldn’t get along without state help. Nor 
did our citizens at once grasp the reason for 
state support. As a rule they were exceedingly 
vocal in protests against high property taxes, 
but failed to see that taxes levied by the state 


A TIP FROM THE 
EXPERIENCES OF OTHERS 


* Public Education: State and National is a statistical book- 
let distributed to teacher groups interested in comparing 
Wisconsin with other states. 
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The Resolutions, as printed in the 
October JOURNAL, were adopted with 
two modifications. 

In the first resolution the words “‘non- 
resident pupils” were inserted for clari- 
fication. The one on federal aid was 
amended by inserting before “education” 
the word ‘‘public.”” May we suggest that 
our members make notations of these 
changes. 




















and re-distributed to localities would ease the 
pressure of local taxes. Local units are limited 
to property taxes and special assessments, where- 
as, only the state can levy taxes on incomes, 
inheritances, and intangibles. 

Getting back to the booklet, even though 
based upon statistics of two years ago, it shows 
Wisconsin is not meeting what may rightfully 
be expected of her. It is granted that since the 
passage of the high school aid law an improve- 
ment will be registered in the next compilation. 
At best, it will raise the state ranking on 
page 28 about two or three per cent—no more. 

Effort and state assistance should be in pro- 
portion to ability to pay. Recent data on income 
per capita of population gives Wisconsin 13th 
place. In criteria related to school standards, 
costs, attendance, or length of school term, the 
state is pretty well up. In the matter of state 
support, it is low. What we have accomplished 
in school quality seems to be resting very heav- 
ily upon property taxes. The only answer is 
increased state support. 

As to the source of funds, whether an appro- 
priation from the state general fund or ear- 
marked state special taxes, reference to Ohio's 
experience may be proper. After tax limitation 
was adopted Ohio did what every other state 
which fell for this plan did—adopted a sales 
tax, cigarette tax, and some others, earmarked 
for schools. Funds for education were as large 
as receipts from designated taxes, and no larger. 
Ohio now finds itself up against a serious situa- 
tion. Since July 1 the receipts from the sales 
tax have fallen 27% and the cigarette tax has 
fallen in prgductivity. By the end of the year 
the deficit Will be $14,000,000 and the next 
year matters will be worse. If the state is to 
come out even all present taxes must be re- 
enacted in addition to new ones to supplement 
current income. The alternative will be new 


taxes or a reallocation of revenue from existing 
taxes. There’s food for thought in the experi- 
ences of the Buckeye State. 


* 


P jewrd bugaboo of childhood—the report 
card—continues to be good copy whenever 
some daring soul does something about it. Long 
a storm center of pedagogics, it has in some 
form or other survived 
attempts at its complete 
eviction from the edu- 
cational house. Conferences upon it have been 
held by parents as well as teachers, but, after 
all was said and done, the card was still en- 
trenched in school routine. 

No wonder then, that when a suburb of 
Cleveland boldly dropped grade divisions and 
report cards, the unorthodox procedure got gen- 
erous column space. In Cuyahoga Heights’ new 
elementary school the pupils will not work as 
individuals but in groups where they best fit 
socially. Co-operative industrial study will also 
be provided. While experimentation along these 
lines is going on in some Wisconsin schools, 
we do not know of any which made such a 
complete shake-up as the Ohio school. Results 
will be watched with great interest and we can 
already see the trek to Cleveland to observe its 
workings. 


GRADE DIVISIONS 
AND REPORT CARDS GO 


* 


Fo the first time in the memory of the 
writer our state conventioners were honored 
by the presence of the N.E.A. president. 
Reuben T. Shaw, hustling head of the national 
association, not only dropped 
in on the meeting but used 
every opportunity to spread the 
need and work of the organization he leads. 

Soon after his arrival Mr. Shaw attended the 
meeting of the W.E.A. Executive Committee 
and discussed regional conferences, exhibits, 
and co-operative action with the officers. On 
Thursday morning he was introduced to the 
convention and responded briefly. 

The N.E.A. is doing fine work. We use its 
research service and committee reports. It is 
the national spearhead for education. That it 
is not appreciated by the rank and file may 
largely be attributable to its seeming distance 
from our everyday affairs. The distance is geo- 
gtaphic only. The service is there. 

Wisconsin’s teachers are appreciative of 
Shaw’s visit. 


NEA PRESIDENT 
VISITS WEA 
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144 Vice President . . 


FLORA JANE MACDONALD—sgraduate of the U. of Minn., 
member of Theta Sigma Phi, N.E.A., W.E.A., North Wis. Teachers 
Ass'n, League of Classroom Teachers, A.A. U. W.—since 1923 
teacher of modern history at Ashland H.S.—president of Ashland 
Teachers association for three terms—on national committee of the 
Paris Peace Pact Forum of the D.A.R—globe trotter, speaker, and 
free lance writer—for hobby has gathered together the flags of 
all nations. 


2nd Vice President . | 


JOSEPH H. WALSH—B.E., Eau Claire S.T.C., Ph.B., Ripon col- 
lege, M.A., U. of Minn., S.S., U. of Wis., most of work completed 
for Ph.D.—principal of Arkansaw and Lake Geneva high schools, 
teacher at Wauwatosa senior H.S., supt. of Fulda, Minn., schools, 
now supt. at Lancaster—besides teaching has worked in saw 
mills, canneries, and steel mill, was production manager of a 
tug mill at Nashville, Tenn. for several years—member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, N.E.A., and W.E.A.—sports enthusiast, and for hobby 
collects small house floor plans. 


Grd Vice President . . 


IDA M. QUALLE—has been active in rural educational circles 
in the state for many years, and has been actively associated 
with supervising teacher groups—at the present time is supervising 
teacher in Pierce county under County Supt. Mark L. Saxton. Her 
“Wptimate contact with rural teaching problems will be of great 
elp in determining W.E.A. policies in the rural teaching field. 
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Puff, puff—well, we're back folks, and ready to spill a bit of 
dirt for our “faithful readers” (or is that singular?), and 
though we lost the better part of a shirt getting through the 


| — as Su’ 








As usual the halls were mobbed on Thursday and 
Friday A.M.s, and as is always the case, ye sec’s. 
office had a few individuals who complained that 
they were unable to secure a seat in the main arena. 
We're now working out a plan of getting 14,000 
into 9,000 seats provided in the main arena. If there 
were an even 7,000 men and an even 7,000 women 
our problems would be over, as we'd have the girls 
sit on the laps of the boys, with 2,000 seats left over 
for “conscientious objectors”, but as the distribution 
is irregular we've had to cast around for other sug- 
gestions. A prize of one copy of “Ways of Flunking 
Students and Making Parents Like it’’ will be awarded 
to the most practical suggestion offered by our 
reader(s). 


If the weather we had repeats next year we suggest 
that you bring a hand fan and a respirator, as all 
halls were ‘close’, to put it mildly. We sincerely 
regret that some sections were uncomfortable, atmos- 
pherically speaking, but the weather man got sorta 
mixed up—we ordered temperature at 57 and not 75! 


Purists would have us believe that teachers are hardly 
a step lower than their celestial sisters, but Frank 
Maas and his efficient group of students from the 
Milwaukee Vocational school caught a few people 
trying the old “two on one” game of tearing their 
tickets in half and trying to crash the gates in a two- 
man flying V. But such potential gate crashers were 
courteously but firmly handled by Mr. Maas, whose 
225 Ibs. helped to punctuate his arguments. 


If the girls had only known how good looking Paul 
Van Zeeland really is they would have rushed the 
doors at the crack of dawn. Photographs sent us with 
advance publicity certainly did him an injustice! We 
suggested to his secretary that they give the girls in 
—_ cities a break by having new publicity photos 
taken. 


Scuttling around Thursday noon we certainly heard a 
variety of opinions expressed over the relative merits 
of Swing and Pollock. Boiled down to generalities 
we might say that the old guard felt in sympathy 
with the views of Pollock, while the youngsters 
thought that Swing had a better insight into eco- 
nomic trends. Had we known what each had to offer 
we could have staged a rattling good debate, with 
fruit supplied by the audience. 
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mobs in and around meeting halls we've carried the mail with 
the same zest as the Wisconsin footballers did against the jc 
Wildcats the third day of the convention. Hm-m-m-m, you don’t SC 
suppose there was any correlation between a rather slim house sc 
at the Auditorium Sat. A.M. and the fact that there were about fa 
5,000 Wisconsin rooters in the stands just a hundred miles tic 
south of the convention hall, do you? fre 
Anticipating an early rush we packed our extra . 


suspenders and a 10¢ bottle of high powered per- 
fume and descended upon Milwaukee Wednesday fi 
afternoon. One glance in the Schroeder lobby con- 
vinced us we were in the right place at the right 
time, for there were Ed. McKean, J. B. Layde, John 
Callahan, and many others as a sort of informal 
welcoming committee. 


There was a noticeable decline in that seem- 
ingly incurable disease of any great teachers 
convention, namely “pedagogical dropsie”. 
Either this year’s crop of conventioners had 
less to hang on to, or hung on better, as the 


lost and found window ended up with just the L. 
following uncalled for articles: Five pairs of a 
women’s gloves (two cloth, one pigskin, two be 
kid), 1 pair men’s gloves, 1 odd suede woman’s le 
glove, one bill fold (empty!). as 

If any of these are yours just write us and w 
identify them. Otherwise, don’t blame us if to 
you see your clothes walking around Madison at 
one of these days! a 


The Representative Assembly, Thursday evening, had 
all the earmarks of a talkathon, with delegates show- 
ing so much enthusiasm about balloting that we ran 
out of tallies, and had to rush down into the store- 
room of the Vocational school to make up a final 7 
ballot. And such involved arguments over reports” 
you never did hear! It had 
our parliamentarian, Prof. « : 


Heinie Ewbank, hanging 
{l, 


on the ropes and weakly 
~~ L ay 






























requesting a whiff of 
smelling salts. But, though 
the debate was heated it 
never became vindictive, 
and by adjournment time y | 
at 12:30 in the morning 
all groups were ‘‘arms 
around the neck’, so to 
speak. 

But some are still won- 
dering what they voted for 
between 11 and 12:30. Mo- 
tions and counter-motions @m@ 
rattled around with the tx 
speed of machine gun fire. 
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the JOSEPHINE MALONEY— varied experience in Wisconsin i} 
on't schools, having taught in rural, state graded, elementary, and city 
yuse schools—for the past ten years a member of the Milwaukee S.T.C. le 
yout faculty—president of the local brgnch of the Progressive Educa- 
iles tion association—member of Kappd Delta Pi, honorary educational 4 
fraternity — principal of the university demonstration school at k 
Northwestern University the summer of 1938— on summer school : 
xtra faculties of Univ. of N. Carolina (1926), and University of Hawaii 
pee (1930)—president of Wis. Classroom Teachers, 1935-36.-Elected for 
day two-year term on Executive Committee. 
On- 
ight 
ohn 
mal 
‘m- {i 
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1ad 1, 
the re. 
the L. R. EVANS—graduate of the Oshkosh Normal school, 1905— | 
of after spending two years teaching at Two Rivers went to She- M 
wo boygan, in which city he started the Vocational school in 1913— 4 
n’s left the Sheboygan school system in 1920 to enter industry, acting | 
as a factory superintendent for five and a half years, four of « 
ind which were spent in Arkansas—returned to Sheboygan in 1925 ral 
if to take charge of the Vocational school, of which he is director 3 
on at the present time—has a B.E. degree and has been admitted to : 
the graduate school at the U.*of W. Elected for a one-year term oh 
on the Executive Committee. Ly F 
had Ae 
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W. F. WATERPOOL—2.A. 1920, Lawrence college — 
Ph.M. 1926, U. of W.—teacher and coach at Lancaster— 
principal of the high school at Kaukauna—principal of 
Jr. H.S. at Marinette—superintendent at Richland Center 
—now superintendent at Rice Lake—very active in Wis- 
consin City Supts. Ass'n, being member of Jr. H.S., Re- ' 
tirement, and Legislative committees— member of Phi ; 
Delta Kappa and active in American Legion circles. 
Elected for a three-year term on the Executive Committee. 
(See Dec. Journal for picture.) 
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O. H. (“MIKE”) PLENZKE—W.E.A. Exec. Sec. since 


1933—varied ed. experience ranging from rural schools, 
city el. principalships, city supts., and Assistant State 
Supt.—prominent in national ed. circles—Phi Delta Kappa. 
Unanimously re-elected for three year term. 
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Ten million emerald banners flung 
Wide to the sun’s full light, 

While Want and Famine fold their tents 
And steal out in the night. 


Within their tents of russet brown 
The golden sentries stand. 

From frozen wastes to trackless main 
They quite protect the land. 


The summer's heat, the winter's cold, Wherever man has journeyed wide, 
The storm, the rain, and dew, Out to the earth’s far end, 
The hills and valleys, loam and sand, The golden corn has ever been 
Have been their allies too. His staunch and truest friend. 
FLORENCE A. HAYES 


—Illinois Teacher 
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To The 1938 Representative Assembly 


8 Paco Council of Education has essayed the 
problem of correlating the constructive de- 
velopments in the field of education and mak- 
ing them articulate in the form of principles 
upon which may be based a program of edu- 
cational progress and reorganization. Section 
one of this report has been approved in sub- 
stantially its present form by the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Wisconsin Education 
Association at each annual session since 1932. 


Numerous lay organizations have approved it 
in part or as a whole and it has given direction 
to legislative activity. It is again submitted for 
the purpose of the added emphasis and strength 
of a long term program. Section two contains 
a statement of principles broadened to include 
the whole problem of state support and district 
organization, together with recommended legis- 
lation directed toward the final application of 
these principles. 





Section |. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS AFFILIATED LOCALS 


Rew function of the Association is clearly 
and unmistakably defined in its original 
charter granted by the Legislature of 1855, 
which states that it is organized for the “mu- 
tual improvement of its members, and the pro- 
motion of popular education throughout the 
state.” This far-sighted authorization has stood 
the test of time and we reiterate that the pri- 
mary purpose of the Association is the improve- 
ment of educational opportunities and the en- 
hancement of the professional and economic 
status of its members. These parallel objectives 
supplement each other. 

Resistance should be offered all attempts of 
pressure groups and vested interests to appro- 
priate schools to their selfish ends. When 
schools or teachers become the instruments of 
propaganda, democratic education ceases. 

There should be co-operation with lay or- 
ganizations in behalf of educational and social 
progress, but always remaining organically in- 
dependent and non-partisan. 

Specialization in education has created many 
professional groups and agencies. It is the 
function of the state association to unify the 
efforts of these groups into a broad dynamic 
force for general educational progress. 

In recognition of the constant changes in 
our social organization there should be contin- 
uous re-evaluation of educational techniques, 
study, and research, so that education may make 
its maximum contribution to a changing society. 


Education is a primary function of the State 
and was recognized as such by the founders of 
our commonwealth. This principle is the foun- 
dation of our democratic ideals and institutions. 
For the effective realization of the objectives 
of public education, for the preservation of our 
American standards of freedom through equal- 
ity of individual opportunity, certain definite 
standards of administration and control must 
be established. 


1. Fiscal Independence 


In the development of the educational func- 
tion the state, through its legislature, has found 
it necessary to delegate certain duties and pow- 
ers to the local community. The board of edu- 
cation is the representative both of the people 
and of the state and is responsible to both. 
No intermediary municipal authority should be 
permitted to stand between either the people 
and the board of education or between the 
board of education and the state. 


2. Adequate State Support 


We urge state support sufficient to finance 
a minimum educational program in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the state, 
such program to include: 


a. At least a nine months school term. 

b. Teachers with a minimum of four years profes- 
sional preparation beyond high school; super- 
visors and administrators with a minimum of 
five years of professional preparation, and suc- 
cessful teaching experience. 

c. A compulsory school attendance law which does 
not discriminate against rural children. 

d. Twelve years of elementary, secondary or voca- 
tional education for every child, made possible 
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by the help of legalized transportation where 

advisable. 

e. The incorporation of the entire territory of the 
state in high school districts. 

f. Legal minimum salary for teachers of not less 
than $100 per month. 

g. A modern curriculum extending from the kin- 
dergarten through the secondary school adequate 

to eee understanding of the world in which 

our pupils live and to enable them to partici- 

pate as useful members of society. 


3. The Teaching Load 


We recognize the fact that the present teach- 
ing overload is impairing the education of 
children and the health and general physical 
condition of teachers. We favor such a read- 
justment of teaching load as will make possible 
efficient teaching and will prevent the physical 
breakdown of our teaching staffs. 


4. Change in Tax Base 


We re-affirm our belief in the principle of 
shifting a larger proportion of taxes for the 
support of schools from property to a more 
equitable measure of ability to pay. We believe 
that inheritance taxes, which are the accumula- 
tions of wealth created by society, should be 
held in trust for public education and not dis- 
sipated in current expenses of government. 


5. Better Schools for Rural Children 


We believe that the village or city and the 
open country should unite for all school pur- 
poses wherever feasible, and where not feasi- 
ble, the area of the taxing unit should be in- 
creased to make possible as fine a system of 
elementary, secondary, and vocational schools 
for rural children as is now available in urban 
areas. 


6. Part-Time, Continuation and 
Evening Schools 


We are for adequate financial support and 
the continuous development of the part-time, 
continuation and evening schools for youth and 
adults in both urban and rural areas. 

We believe that the state should expand 
educational opportunities for the large group 
of young people who have completed high 
school but who have not been accepted for 
employment. 

In addition to these there is a large group 
beyond the compulsory school age who have 
neither completed high school nor been ac- 
cepted by industry, for whom the state must 


provide opportunity for educational growth 
and development. We believe that the state 
should promote civic and cultural development 
through a program of adult education. 


7. Higher Education 


(a) We maintain that the state-supported 
institutions of higher education are an essen- 
tial part of a system of free education and 
should deserve and receive full and adequate 
support and confidence. 

(b) We believe the state should offer suit- 
able educational facilities for young people 
between 17 and 21 of college calibre who are 
not in school or profitably employed. 


8. Federal Support of Education 


We support the principle of federal aid to 
states for educational purposes. Such allot- 
ments should be distributed and administered 
by constituted: state educational authorities. 


9. Priority of School Taxes 


Since education is a ‘first responsibility of 
the state, we urge the re-enactment of section 
74.15 which will re-establish the priority of 
school monies in the distribution of local tax 
receipts. 

10. Teacher Welfare 


We believe that.the welfare of teachers in- 
cluding standards of living, health, security, 
and working conditions, is a definite and de- 
cisive factor in the welfare of children, and 
that the improvement of these conditions is a 
constant purpose of the W. E. A. and its Locals. 





We insist that public education should be 
free from partisan politics and free from co- 
ercion by pressure groups. The administration 
of schools, the development of school policies, 
the selection of teachers, and enactment of edu- 
cational legislation should be determined solely 
upon their contribution to the common welfare. 


Section II. 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


A. We believe that every child in Wisconsin 
is entitled to enriched functional education 
at public expense extending from the kin- 
dergarten through the secondary and/or 
vocational schools and including provisions 
for the special education of mentally and 
physically handicapped children. 
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B. We believe that school district organization, 
school buildings and equipment, school of- 
ficers, teachers, administrative and super- 
visory staffs, teacher training institutions, 
and state educational departments, exist only 
to make possible this enriched education 
for Wisconsin’s children and should be or- 
ganized or utilized so that the standards of 
operating efficiency as they apply to the 
education of children are at the optimum. 


C. We believe that the boundaries of atten- 


dance areas, administrative units and school 
fiscal units should be determined by their 
maximum value, efficiency and convenience 
in providing enriched elementary, second- 
arty, and vocational programs for children, 
including adequate school buildings and 
such special services as classes for the phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped, health ed- 
ucation, library service, recreational centers, 
adequate transportation, supervisory and ad- 
ministrative services. 

D. We believe that the cost of this complete 
educational program should be shared 
jointly by the local fiscal unit and the state. 
The amount to be raised by the local fiscal 
unit is to be determined by its financial re- 
sources based upon a reasonable tax rate. 
The balance of the cost of this complete 
educational program should be provided by 
the state. 


LEGISLATIVE APPLICATIONS 


We recommend that: 

1. The legislature legalize high school trans- 
portation and provide state support for it, 
permitting high school districts to establish 
transportation routes for non-resident high 
school and elementary school pupils, such 
routes to be subject to the approval of the 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

. The legislature encourage the reorganization 
of school districts according to approved 
plans to carry out the principles described 
above with the provision that those areas 
which reorganize attendance and fiscal units, 
provide elementary and secondary school op- 
portunities and offer adequate transportation 
facilities, shall receive from the state 50% 
of the capital outlay for state approved 
school buses and 50% of the transportation 
cost. 

3. The legislature provide for a revision of 

the methods of distributing existing state 


nN 


aids which shall encourage the discontin- 
uance of uneconomical and sub-standard 
schools. 

4. The legislature revise existing laws so that 
children living in rural districts offering one 
or more years of high school subjects in one 
room schools, shall not be denied the right 
to attend High Schools with their tuition 
paid by the municipality in which they 
reside. 

5. The legislature create an authority vested 
in the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion with a reasonable appropriation for ex- 
pense, to determine and designate the areas 
and boundaries of fiscal and administrative 
units in compliance with Principles A, B, 
and C. 

6. The legislature enact legislation which shall 
provide for the payment of tuition to High 
School districts on the basis of total per 
capita costs less state and federal aids. 

7. The legislature amend Chapter 39 of the 
Statutes to provide for centralizing the au- 
thority for certification of all teachers in the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

8. The legislature legalize elective county 
boards of education with authority to em- 
ploy county superintendents, with the pro- 
vision that teachers shall be employed by 
district boards with the approval of the 
county superintendent. 
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To The 1938 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


To the Members of the Executive Committee, 
Wisconsin Education Association. 

Your committee on the place of the N. C. A. 
in modern education in Wisconsin studied the 
problem by:— 

1. Securing a statement from a number of the lead- 
ing educators of Wisconsin, who, because of 
their present or former positions, are in an ex- 
cellent position to evaluate the work of the 
association. 

2. Getting the opinion of the University by a con- 
ference with the Registrar and the Secretary of 
the Faculty. 

3. Securing the reactions of member and non- 
member colleges through a questionnaire. 

4. Securing the same for member and non-member 
high schools—the same method being employed. 

5. Studying the statements of the present and 
immediate past officers of the association. 


With this report are submitted the data col- 
lected, a summary of that data and Commit- 
tee’s findings and recommendations which are 
as follows: 

Inasmuch as a study of the questionnaire 
material and opinions collected concerning 
the functioning of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


of Special Committee on North Central 


member schools, except on the part of some 
State-controlled Colleges. This desire seems 
to be because of the wish to be on a par in 
prestige with other State Colleges. 

5. From the replies of the presidents of the col- 
leges there seems to be no common idea for 
improvement. However, nearly every sug- 
gested reform was mentioned by someone 
among these presidents. 

6. Most of the member secondary schools think 
that membership in North Central is desir- 
able but the reasons are rather vague and 
general. No specific values stand out very 
clearly. 

7. There is a feeling that there is a certain 
prestige in membership that makes such 
membership an advantage. 

8. There is no apparent desire on the part of 
non-member secondary schools to become 
members. These see no or little advantage 
that member schools have over non-members. 

9. The function of North Central as an accred- 
iting agency for Wisconsin High Schools has 
practically ceased to be. Students from non- 
member schools have almost the same privi- 
leges as do those from member schools. In 
rare cases it may be more difficult for non- 
member schools to secure these privileges for 
its students. 

10. The function of North Central as a stimu- 
lating agency is available to non-member 
schools on nearly the same basis as to mem- 
ber schools. All can read the Quarterlies, se- 
cure and study the publications, attend the 


in relation to the educational program of 
Wisconsin seems to reveal the following 
conditions: 
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1. That representative educators, selected be- 
cause of their present or former positions, 
placed them in an excellent position to evalu- 
ate the work of the association, are equally 
divided as to the value of North Central's 
functioning at the present time. Many see 
little to be gained by continued membership 
by State Schools. Most are convinced that 
there should be substantial reform, evolution 
in the functioning of the association, or with- 
drawal from the N. C. A. seems to be advo- 
cated by many. 

2. That the University of Wisconsin makes 
little use of the N. C. A. No attention is 
paid to an_ institution's membership in 
N. C. A. in accepting students either into 
the Freshman Class or into the Graduate 
School. The University retains its member- 
ship, but actually the University is of little 
influence to the association and the associa- 
tion is of little value to the University. 

3. The member colleges, on the other hand, feel 
that the North Central Association has been 
and is a genuine good. The new standards 
and a better attitude towards visitation seems 
to have brought satisfaction to most but not 
to all. 

4. There does not seem to be much demand on 
the part of non-member colleges to become 


meeting. There was considerable evidence 
that the papers and studies of the N. C. A. 
are valuable but not widely used. 

11. The function of North Central in bringing 
about improvement by forcing schools to 
meet certain standards is used, but only 
occasionally. 

12. Therefore, as it relates to the high schools of 
Wisconsin, the place of North Central in 
modern education must be determined by its 
value to secondary education in general and 
not to its value to individual schools. 

13. That the officers of the N. C. A. and the 
members of the Commissions realize that the 
Organization is in a state of transition, that 
its functions, objectives and methods are 
changing and that the next few years will 
bring much progress. 


Therefore, be it resolved that the special 
committee of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation appointed to investigate the North Cen- 
tral Association in relation to Modern Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin makes the following rec- 
ommendations :— 


1. That the Wisconsin Education Association recog- 
nize the great contribution of the N. C. A. in 
the past. It has been one of the organizations 
that has aided genuinely in furthering educa- 
tional progress on the college and secondary 
school levels. 

(Continued on page 145) 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Wb hens past school year was distinctly a re- 
adjustment year. It was a period during 
which schools and teachers had to conform to 
new provisions. Since much important school 
legislation had been enacted in 1937, there 
naturally followed problems of accommodation 
incident to new requirements. Over 1500 
school districts had to adjust themselves to the 
implications of the nine-months term. Atten- 
dance officers enjoyed re-enforcement of the 
improved compulsory attendance law but had 
to spend some time explaining it to truant 
pupils and parents. Rural training schools im- 
mediately accepted the challenge of higher 
qualifications for certificates and have adopted 
two-year courses. School boards intent upon 
paying the legal minimum had to recon- 
cile themselves to a modest pay increase. 
Boards and teachers were engrossed with a 
new relationship established by the tenure 
law. Districts offering high school courses re- 
ceived larger state aid and the tuition off-set 
necessitated another bookkeeping and collect- 
ing change. Interpretations of these legal 
changes were, in some instances, not easy. 
Official departments of the state received in- 
numerable requests for rulings and the WEA 
office had many inquiries on the meaning and 
administration of new legislation. 

Aside from changes effected by state law, 
there are under way certain readjustments of 
an internal or local nature. The great influx of 
non-residents in high schools has forced serious 
study of high school courses to meet the edu- 
cational needs of an ever-increasing number 
who will not go to college. Steps are under 
way to provide collegiate study for those who 
cannot afford campus study. Transportation of 
pupils has attained such popularity that boards 
and administrators insist the state exercise reg- 
ulatory functions and give financial assistance. 
No phase of public education has received more 
comment the past year than the secondary 
schools, as attested by the voluminous amount 
of pertinent data now available. Adult educa- 
tion is here, not on the doorstep, but inside 
the educational house. It will make significant 
advances in the years just ahead. Education by 


To The 1938 
Representative Assembly 


radio is going forward. Interest of the profes- 
sion in current shifts is far from confined to 
administrative fields. Teachers everywhere are 
improving themselves by additional study. The 
results show in the great advance in local 
experimentation, in research, in curriculum re- 
vision as a by-product of varying approaches 
to old problems. Whether the problems be 
local or state-wide, it cannot be said that our 
ranks are not cognizant of necessary and de- 
sirable improvement. The educational signifi- 
cance of population trends, the sharp compe- 
tition for public revenue, federal aid to educa- 
tion in the states, and the necessity for keeping 
our public schools ‘‘free’’ in every sense of the 
word, are factors the importance of which is 
not minimized when teachers plan for the 
schools of tomorrow. 


Teachers do not and should not conceal the 
fact, that, if the profession is to assume ap- 
propriate rank with others, the status of its 
workers must be made more secure, both as 
to remuneration, continued employment, and 
working conditions. During the past year the 
office has furnished many Locals with data on 
salary schedules. There is a growing conviction 
that the hit-and-miss policy whereby school 
staffs have no idea of what the pay will be 
from one year to the next, is indefensible as 
a business proposition and ‘merely aggravates 
the hazards which already beset the profession. 
The WEA office is glad to assist any groups 
which seek to secure the adoption of salary 
schedules. It is evident that with the period of 
adjustment previously mentioned, teachers are 
giving more consideration to stabilization of 
their personal affairs, especially finances. They 
have always had budgetary difficulties on ac- 
count of payless summers. As a consequence, 
there has been a tremendous interest in all-year 
pay schedules. Perhaps more cities have adopted 
the plan the past year than in any previous 
year. Group insurance and local credit unions 
are other manifestations to shift from pre- 
cariousness to orderly living. View the educa- 
tional scene as one will, there is revealed a 
panorama of evaluation, of experimentation, 
of new ventures, of shifting emphasis, of a 
profession determined to secure in a modest 
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measure those recognitions which are commen- 
surate with its importance. 

Public attitude toward schools has been main- 
tained upon a gratifying level during the year. 
Salary increases granted voluntarily by boards 
and increases brought about by the higher legal 
minimum have helped materially. Employment 
of additional teachers and the installation of 
new departments indicate a general desire for 
enriched school opportunities. Just what the 
future holds is unpredictable. Tax revenues of 
the state are not said to be in an encouraging 
position. State supported educational institu- 
tions and school aids will be affected. If state 
revenues decline there are two alternatives— 
decreased appropriations, or increase of pres- 
ent rates or broadening of base. The competi- 
tion for tax money will be keener than ever. 
Demands for social security are heavier than 
ever and the possibility of a let-up from this 
area is slight. It is plain, therefore, that the 
functions of education upon all levels and the 
need for support be interpreted at every op- 
portunity. From some of our perennial critics 
we hear again the plaintive cry that education 
is getting the biggest swag, an allegation which 
fails utterly to conform to the facts of public 
record as they were presented in the Septem- 
ber Journal. We advise our membership to be 
conversant with the figures. 

It is a pleasure to announce that the total 
membership of the Association in 1937-38 was 
21,011. When it is considered that this Report 
is written for the eighty-fifth annual conven- 
tion it is evident that the increase has been 
steady and normal. It has not been the mush- 
room or flash-in-the-pan sort. The charter mem- 
bers built upon solid ground and worthy pur- 
poses in 1855. The functions and methods of 
the WEA have produced results for its mem- 
bers and recognition in the eyes of the public. 
Refusal to depart from basic principles has 
gained its rewards. May we suggest a reading 
of the introductory paragraph of the report 
of the Council on Education. It is our opinion 
that the creed therein enunciated has created 
the confidence and respect now extended to 
your organization. 


HOW THE WEA WORKS 


This Report would be a voluminous docu- 
ment if it confined itself to a recital of the 
work of the Secretary’s office. The editing and 
publication problems of the Journal, arranging 


the largest educational convention in the Mid- 
dle West, keeping a 21,000 membership rec- 
ord, attending many conferences and committee 
meetings, maintaining desirable contacts with 
lay groups, co-operation with other professional 
associations of the state, addressing meetings, 
furnishing information to Locals and individual 
members, legislative work, etc., etc., might be 
elaborated. A narrative of these activities 
would, in our opinion, be stereotyped and too 
detailed for sustained interest. It is preferred, 
rather, to mention some aspects of the WEA 
method which relate to interpretation of edu- 
cation and the part which its members play in 
formulating policies and promoting the work. 

The primary activities center around attain- 
ing the objectives voted by the Representative 
Assembly. To secure these there must be re- 
search and a sound public relations program. 
In recent years publications were issued on fi- 
nance, school support and related topics. To 
make this effective and to assist Locals there 
was published last year “School Publicity 
Through Press and Radio.” Our Locals have, 
with the help of this bulletin, improved pub- 
licity methods in their communities. It was the 
first of its kind and requests for it came from 
all over the country. There was also issued a 
revision of ‘Which State Educates Best,” a 
resume of states’ rankings according to stand- 
ard educational criteria. This year it appears 
under the title, ‘Public Education, State and 
National.” Last spring a research project on 
salaries and living costs was sent out to help 
teachers in salary matters. We are told this was 
especially helpful to rural teachers who do not 
have the advantage of a community teachers’ 
group but who must go it alone in dealing 
with boards. That the salary bulletin was novel 
and effective is indicated by the many requests 
which came after the reprint of part of it in 
the NEA Journal with comment. 

The Committee on Research and Public Re- 
lations has consistently encouraged trying new 
techniques, changed approaches, and use of 
new materials. With the advice and sugges- 
tions of the committee a series of slides on the 
state high school situation and accompanying 
lecture were prepared. Since the high school 
problem is one that needs remedial legislation 
it appeared to be a fit subject for adaptation 
to visual appeal. The slides are available for 
public meetings and have been shown in sev- 
eral places. Reactions thus far are very favor- 
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able. If the method of visual presentation is 
generally approved, sets may be prepared upon 
other subjects. 

A study which cut across the welfare of 
teachers was a pamphlet showing present sick- 
leave practices. Another project has supplied 
information on the composition of Wisconsin 
school boards. Fiscal independence and the per- 
sonnel of boards is an issue in numerous dis- 
tricts and the office has been able to meet all 
requests for data upon the matter. 

News releases on pertinent or seasonal topics 
are sent out regularly. We urge Locals and 
administrators to give them some local color 
as this will create reader interest. 

The research activities of the Association are 
not restricted to preparation of formal publi- 
cations. Local groups and individuals have been 
furnished data of local meaning only. The 
WEA is glad to devote its efforts to the various 
associations and we are getting an increasing 
number of calls for help on a wide range of 
topics. Let us assist you in local problems. 
Speakers are furnished for your local meetings. 

The Secretary takes no small amount of pride 
in the number of Committees. The officers of 
the WEA believe that, insofar as it is possible 
to do so, the activities and educational promo- 
tion of the Association should be distributed 
amongst the members. Committees, of which 
we have more than a dozen, afford such op- 
portunity. Its members are chosen upon a geo- 
graphic and classification basis. Of these, the 
Council is the largest. It was designated as a 
policy-forming body by the Representative As- 
sembly and has been carrying on significant 
work, especially in framing the legislative pro- 
gram. Its strength is in its wide representation 
so that all groups and institutions may bring 
their points of view to bear upon proposed 
matters. 


The Research and Public Relations Com- 
mittee is, as its name implies, invested with 
general supervision in those fields. 


The Welfare Committee, new this year, has 
followed cases of teacher security under new 
legislation. It represents all sections of the 
state, has done a fine job, and is submitting a 
report. 

The Locals Committee has charge of WEA 
membership activity, supplies speakers for in- 
stitutes and had a joint meeting with speakers 
in June. Again, this fall it conducted meetings 


for presidents of Locals at Rice Lake, Antigo 
and Madison. 

There are also committees on school broad- 
casting, science, social studies, mathematics, 
North Central Association, Reading Circle, 
credit union, and industrial arts. Altogether 
these committees demonstrate the democratic 
spirit of the WEA. Its policies are in the hands 
of its members and the officers are bound to 
proceed accordingly. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHERS 


The Association joins hands with various 
groups but space permits reference to only two 
of them. 

The close relationship established between 
the State PTA and WEA about six years ago 
continues. 

Through constant study of educational and 
child welfare problems and contact with state 
departments and agencies whose functions are 
related to these problems, the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has vitalized its 
program, and made available to its membership 
information and study materials of undisputed 
value. The vigor and intelligence with which 
common problems may be considered when 
informed parents and teachers co-operate in a 
program of mutual understanding cannot be 
discounted. It is with a program moulded 
along these lines that the Wisconsin Congress 
added seventy new local associations to its rolls 
and reaches its peak in membership—30,000— 
during the past year. 

The legislative program of the Wisconsin 
Congress deserves special mention. After a 
legislative session, marked by constant study 
and vigilance, the 1938 State Convention of 
the Wisconsin Congress provided a basis for 
further legislative work when it incorporated 
into its Resolutions continued support for: 


a. Adequate state aid for high schools, 
maintaining and advancing the best 
standards of the present. 

b. Extension and availability of high school 
education among rural boys and girls. 

c. Removal of discrimination against rural 
children caused by maintenance of school 
districts whose area, valuation, or enroll- 
ment prevents them from providing ade- 
quate educational opportunities for rural 
boys and girls. 


Field service permits personal city, county, 
and district conferences for the maintaining 
and development of the Parent Teacher pro- 
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gram and the organization of new groups. This 
service also includes contact with teacher in- 
stitutions, school board conventions, rural lead- 
ers conferences, various clubs and civic organi- 
zations, which acquaints these groups with the 
recognized program of parent work or brings 
some special education problem to them for 
consideration. 

Additional stress was given this year when 
Mrs. Charles E. Roe, National Field Secretary, 
was the key speaker at eight fall district con- 
ferences which drew about 1,300 parent teacher 
members from over 250 local associations. 

Constantly increasing numbers enrolling for 
study, programs planned in advance, and in- 
creased demand for materials on specific phases 
of educational and child welfare problems, 
point to wholesome growth and permanency 
of interest. 

Because problems confronting educators to- 
day must be solved by an informed public, 
eager to maintain a system of education built 
adequately to serve youth today, the parent- 
teacher movement offers the school administra- 
tor and classroom teacher a pattern for home 
and school co-operation which, if sincerely 
utilized by parents and teachers, should yield 
educational progress. 

It is the development of this permanent pro- 
gram of intelligent co-operation and mutual 
understanding to which the Wisconsin Con- 
gress’ efforts are dedicated. 

The Joint Committee on Education comprises 
twelve state lay organizations and the state 
department and the WEA. It is really a coun- 
cil composed of the heads or representatives 
of the organizations. It has great potential 
power and its interest has been constructive in 
every respect. The Joint Committee has edited 
study units under the general heading of Edu- 
cational Trends in finance, organization, and 
administration curriculum, rural education, 
teacher education, and adult education. These 
are studied by members and in turn distributed 
to local units of member groups. A novel plan 
of Educational Workshops based upon the 
above themes have been held in strategic points, 
viz., Oshkosh, Sheboygan and Brodhead. 
Members of the WEA organizations have taken 
part and the Secretary can vouch from obser- 
vation that the Workshops are sincere efforts 
to study education. Plans are under way for 
similar conferences in the western, eastern and 
northwestern area the coming year. In all of 


this work the WEA has given assistance at its 
disposal. We commend the Joint Committee 
and appreciate its possibilities. 


CREDIT UNION 


That the Credit Union is fulfilling a real 
need of Wisconsin teachers is shown by its 
unprecedented growth during 1938. In the 
first nine months of the year loans aggregating 
$51,338.45 were made. Stock held amounted 
to $36,815.00. Although these figures are 
more than double those of any previous year, 
they represent only loans made for provident 
or productive purposes: Tuition fees, payment 
of doctor or hospital bills, insurance, taxes, 
mortgage payments, family emergencies, home 
improvements, purchasing for cash to receive 
discounts, and the combining of numerous an- 
noying bills. 

In keeping with the growth of the credit 
union was the adoption of borrower’s insurance 
for the added protection of both borrowing and 
investing members. Should the borrower die 
while his loan were still unpaid, the balance 
still owing would be cancelled and neither 
his co-signers, family or dependents, nor the 
investing members would suffer any loss. 

Noteworthy, also, is the fact that the general 
growth of credit unions has resulted in the 
organization of a separate division of the 
Banking Department to supervise their activi- 
ties. It is being recognized that credit unions 
are one of the best methods of promoting thrift 
and providing credit for the average individual. 
Significant, too, is the fact that there have not 
been any credit union failures in the history of 
the movement. 

Any active member of the WEA is eligible 
to participate in the advantages of membership 
in the credit union. 


SECTIONAL ASSOCIATION SUBSIDIES 


By authorization of the Representative As- 
sembly several years ago the state association 
assists divisional associations in securing high 
gtade speaker talent. Amounts are computed 
according to an approved formula. Subsidies 
paid this fall are as follows: 


Central Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 

MOR? conceals eee $ 143.95 
Lake Superior Education Association 251.50 
North Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 

BO: <x ac daian ean Sw es 190.70 
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Northeastern Wisconsin Education 


PSION! Us ea oe 187.50 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Apert oc eee lS ot 320.70 
Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
CODE eo cae cast 100.00 
Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers As- 
Wi ae ee ee 120.25 
Western Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
Ge eS rows bts ae aa Be 166.40 
$1,480.80 
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The general style of the Journal is un- 
changed. A direct attempt to have expressions 
from teachers and administrators regarding ac- 
tual experiences has met with gratifying re- 
sponse. Fact is, there are not enough issues and 
pages to use all of the good materials. We ask 
our contributors to understand this editorial 
problem. Oftentimes it is necessary to return 
a fine manuscript to the author on account of 
length. Naturally, some articles take prece- 
dence over others. We refer to association busi- 
ness, committee reports, WEA policies, or leg- 
islative discussions. Members are invited to 
express their views in the Journal. Editorially, 
we shall present our views upon vital current 
issues as they affect schools and teachers. 

Printing costs continue to rise while advertis- 
ing revenue falls. 


The Secretary expresses his appreciation to 
the officers for their help and confidence. 
There have been many problems and new is- 
sues which have had to be met courageously. 
In an association of 21,000 with an expanding 
program it could hardly be otherwise. Like- 
wise, he is indebted to local associations and 
committees for suggestions and ready co-opera- 
tion. Without the active support of Locals the 
association would be weak, indeed. The Secre- 
tary appreciates the many invitations to address 
Locals meetings and regrets that his office work 
does not permit accepting them in every in- 
stance. He was, however, able to discuss edu- 
cational matters before thirty-five groups dur- 
ing the year. 

The scope of WEA activity and influence 
is formidable in its magnitude. Resultantly, it 
calls for unity among all members to achieve 
our objectives. To this goal we are committed. 


Your interest and your loyalty have been a 
great help to me and the office staff. 


Respectfully submitted, 


a 


Executive Secretary. 


NORTH CENTRAL REPORT— 


(Continued from page 140) 

2. That any change in the relationship between 
Wisconsin schools and the N. C. A. should be 
made only after thoughtful consideration. No 
such change should be contemplated until the 
N. C. A. has had an opportunity to carry for- 
ward proposed reforms. 

3. That in anticipation of these proposed changes 
in N. C. A. policies and procedures the edu- 
cators of! Wisconsin assist in the realization of 
such changes by advocating: — 

(A) A thorough-going revision of the stand- 
ards for all schools affected. That greater 
emphasis be placed upon quality rather 
than quantity standards. That the func- 
tioning of the school should, in a large 
measure, be the criterion. 

(B) A change from evaluation for accredit- 
ing to an evaluation for stimulation—a 
plan whereby a member school can con- 
stantly be motivated to become a better 
school. 

(C) A more flexible administering of stand- 
ards on both colleges and secondary lev- 
els. An institution should be evaluated 
in its entirety, rather than separately 
upon a large number of minor points. 

(D) A more democratic administration of all 
three commissions. Too much wer 
should not be in the hands of a few. 

(E) Increased voting representation of sec- 
ondary school men on the Secondary 
School Commission. These representa- 
tives to be elected by the member 
schools. A similar democratic plan should 
be worked out for the other commission. 

(F) College visitation should be motivated 
by a sympathetic understanding of the 
function of the school. 

4. That every effort be made to enable Wisconsin 
schools to get the most from the N. C. A. by:— 

(A) The enlarging of the State Committee 
of the Secondary School Commission to 
five members—two and, when Prin. 
Balzer retires, three to be elected by the 
member schools. 

(B) More active participation of all schools 
in the functioning of the State Com- 
mittee and of North Central in general. 

(C) State meetings of the principals of mem- 

ber schools, perhaps in connection with 

the University of Wisconsin Secondary 

School Conference. 

Attempting to direct the attention of the 

member schools to worth-while studies 

of the N. C. A., e.g., The Cooperative 

Study of Secondary School Sendetde 


J. E. Worthington, Waukesha, Chairman; Forrest R. Polk, 
Oshkosh; George Bassford, Ashland; H. R. Steiner, Stevens 
Point, and Will G. Ballentine, Menomonie. 
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i ers Welfare Committee desires to present 
a brief report of its activities and make 
recommendations concerning the operation of 
the tenure law. We have had several meetings 
relative to devising means by which to facilitate 
the successful operation of the law. Since edu- 
cation of board members concerning the fair- 
ness and operation of the law is very important, 
our first efforts were directed toward the com- 
pletion and circulation of a question and an- 
swer leaflet. An attempt was made to place 
this leaflet in the hands of every board mem- 
ber in the state of Wisconsin. 

A tremendous amount of correspondence 
has been carried on with teachers who made 
inquiry concerning points of law. In many 
cases the committee attempted to give advice on 
procedure and interpretation of the law. Where 
the situation seemed to warrant, personal in- 
terviews and investigation of the conditions 
were attempted by some member of the com- 
mittee. Where an advanced situation devel- 
oped, members of the committee attended board 
and court hearings. The W. E. A. furnished 
transcript records in a few hearings before 
boards in order to get an idea of the manner 
in which boards conducted the hearing and to 
review the evidence given. 

We believe that much good has been accom- 
plished by this type of action. This may be 
summarized in three definite points: 

(1) Specific cases of retention where dis- 


missal was threatened, and in some 
cases the reinstatement of teachers 


EEL 


As Adopted By The 1938 Representative Assembly 





NM 


stitute “just cause’ for dismissal. Both cases 
have been appealed to the Supreme Court and 
a final decision is expected during the current 
term of the court. 

We are conscious of the existing problem in 
some rural areas, but we are not ready to ad- 
mit that the law is a failure, in as much as 
there are other areas of similar type where the 
law has worked successfully. We would warn 
against an attitude of fatalism or defeat. We 
are in great need of our own membership hav- 
ing a better grasp of the philosophy and pro- 
visions of the law. We need much in the di- 
rection of educating both the teaching profes- 
sion and the public concerning the objectives 
and the fairness of the law. 

The committee hopes that the status of the 
County Superintendent will so be changed that 
that important group of school administrators 
shall enjoy the security of the tenure law. If 
this group of school administrators enjoyed 
security they would be in better position to 
assist in removing the problems which now 
exist in some rural areas. 

This committee would make the following 
specific recommendations: 


(1) That the W. E. A. work for.the passage 
of an amendment which would make 
the privileges of tenure cease at age 
70. (This would not be a compulsory 
retirement, for the teacher might be 
retained from year to year if the board 
so desired. The teacher could not be 
dismissed before age 70 except under 
provisions of the tenure law.) 





Meter 2) That the W. E. A. resist all other at- 
formally dismissed. ( 
: ; , tempts to amend or repeal the law. 
(2) . — Serareent ou mainir actions (3) That a Welfare Committee be con- 
4 : ; tinued through the next year in an 
(3) . general eae = —, by the effort to aid in the fair operation of 
arge group or teachers who have ac- the law and remove some of the ob- 
quired tenure rights. stacles now confronting it. 
As may be expected with any new law, some 
difficulties have arisen. The status of the mar- THE COMMITTEE OF TEACHER 
ried teacher has created trouble in some cases. WELFARE 
At least two cases have been heard in circuit aie _ —— * ei Falls 
courts and in each of these cases the judge has oss B. Rowen, Oshkosh 
ordered reinstatement of the teacher on the Pe "hit teceeee oer 
basis of her claim that marriage does not con- J. C. Chapel, Kenosha, Chairman 
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Of H. S. Students in Wisconsin 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES and GEORGE S. BEERY 


University of Wisconsin 


N MANY states, the distinctive color of the 

traditional “‘little red schoolhouse’ dotting 
the countryside, has been replaced by the color 
of streamlined buses carrying pupils to and 
from large consolidated schools. Modern edu- 
cators are in agreement on the improvement of 
the offering of the large consolidated school 
over the one-room school, and are also in 
agreement on the desirability of removing the 
hazards of having boys and girls walk to school 
in all kinds of weather by transporting these 
boys and girls in safe and comfortable buses 
at a considerable saving in time and health. 
At the present time in the United States there 
are over three million school pupils being 
transported daily in eighty-four thousand buses. 
In the last decade there has been an increase of 
over one hundred fifty per cent in the number 
of pupils transported in school buses. Twenty- 
two states are each expending more than one 
million dollars annually for this service. In- 
diana spends more than four million dollars 
annually and Ohio spends more than five mil- 
lion dollars annually for the transportation of 
school children. Wisconsin spends considerably 


less than a million dollars a year for such 
service. Truly, the transportation of school chil- 
dren at public expense is now a major activity 
in the United States. 

The situation in Wisconsin with respect 
to the transportation of school children is some- 
what different. With over six thousand one- 
room schools scattered over the state, the 
movement for bus transportation of elementary 
pupils has received little impetus. The number 
of elementary and resident high school pupils 
transported in Wisconsin, according to the Bi- 
ennial Reports of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, has increased less than ten 
per cent since 1930. To a certain extent the 
figures for the number of pupils transported 
in Wisconsin are somewhat misleading, be- 
cause they include the number of pupils riding 
in private cars, for which state aid is given, 
as well as the pupils given legal transportation 
in buses. The number of non-resident high 
school pupils carried to school in buses is not 
considered in the Biennial Reports. However, 
it is estimated that the number of non-resident 
high school pupils furnished bus transportation 
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has increased over four hundred per cent dur- 
ing the period 1933-1938. 

This large increase in the number of non- 
resident high school pupils being transported 
in buses is due to a combination of factors. 
Over eighty-three per cent of the area of Wis- 
consin is not in high school districts. All of 
the high school pupils residing outside of 
high school districts and attending some high 
school are classed as non-resident pupils and 
the tuition for these pupils is paid by the town- 
ship in which they reside. When the depres- 
sion and the effects of the detachment law be- 
gan decreasing high school revenues, many 
high school boards seized upon the monetary 
advantages to be gained by having non-resident 
high school pupils transported and added ma- 
terially to their revenues, without increasing 
the tax rate in the home high school district. 
In fact, in some districts, the tax rate was de- 
creased, for the tuition payments were more 
than sufficient to pay transportation costs; and 
no new teachers were added to care for the 
increased pupil load. In 1937-38 there were 
133 high schools to which 5,562 non-resident 
high school pupils were being transported in 
buses. On approximately twenty-five per cent 
of the buses carrying these non-residents, the 
districts paid all or a part of the cost of such 
transportation. Since there is no legislation in 
Wisconsin at the present time which permits 
such a practice, there are grave doubts as to 
the legality of such a practice, although no 
decision has been rendered on this question in 
Wisconsin courts. The fact remains, however, 
that many, if not most, of these non-resident 
high school pupils received high school advan- 
tages which would have been denied them if 
transportation were not furnished. 

In 1937-38, according to a study made by 
the authors of this article, there were 7,829 
high school pupils being transported in 426 
school buses to 150 high schools in Wisconsin. 
Of these 7,829 pupils, 5,562 were non-resi- 
dents, and 2,267 were residents. In seven coun- 
ties of the state, Dunn, Florence, Forest, Iron, 
Polk, Sawyer, and Vilas counties, all of the 
high schools in the county transported high 
school pupils in buses. More high school pu- 
pils were transported in Polk county than in 
any other county in the state, 1108 high 
school pupils receiving transportation. In Dunn 
county, which ranked second in the number of 
high school pupils receiving transportation, 





529 high school pupils were transported. Over 
half of the total number of non-resident high 
school pupils transported in the state were 
transported in eight counties, Polk, Dunn, Bar- 
ron, St. Croix, Pierce, Trempealeau, Sauk, and 
Price, in the order of their rank. Over half of 
the total number of resident high school pupils 
being transported in the state, were transported 
in six counties, Iron, Vilas, Door, Forest, Polk, 
and Marinette. 

Of the 7,829 high school pupils transported 
in school buses, 6,856 were in attendance at 
rural high schools and 973 in urban high 
schools. Of the 5,562 non-resident high school 
pupils receiving bus transportation, 4,951 were 
enrolled in rural high schools and 611 in ur- 
ban high schools. It is quite easily seen that 
high school transportation is most extensive 
in the rural high schools. Only forty per cent 
of the pupils of high school age in rural areas 
are enrolled in high school, as contrasted with 
over ninety per cent of the pupils of high 
school age in urban areas being enrolled in 
high school. With approximately ninety thou- 
sand boys and girls of high school age in Wis- 
consin not receiving high school advantages, 
seventy thousand of these being in rural areas, 
the need for transportation of high school 
pupils, particularly in rural areas, is obvious. 
If the high schools in the rural areas were 
made more accessible to the boys and girls 
by extending transportation facilities in the 
rural areas, there is little doubt but that a 
much higher per cent of the children of high 
school age in rural areas would be enrolled 
in some high school. 

There are numerous problems incidental to 
the development of a sound program for the 
transportation of high school pupils in Wis- 
consin. One of these problems is the present 
lack of proper legislation with respect to such 
transportation. The existing statutes provide 
primarily for the transportation of elementary 
pupils and only incidentally for the transporta- 
tion of high school pupils. There is a definite 
need for clear statements in the statutes giving 
authority to any high school district to trans- 
port high school pupils regardless of their resi- 
dence within or without the high school dis- 
trict. There is no provision made for the trans- 
portation of high school pupils living outside 
of a high school district. Since there is such a 
large per cent of the area of the state lying 
outside of high school districts, this is a serious 
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defect in Wisconsin laws and needs immediate 
corrective action. Revision of the laws to per- 
mit transportation of non-residents would be 
in keeping with the democratic principle of 
“equality of educational opportunity”. 

The statutes are also clearly inadequate with 
respect to bus construction standards, adequate 
inspectional service, and the authority to for- 
mulate and promulgate rules and regulations 
to govern the whole transportation system. 
There should exist definite statutes providing 
for rigid equipment standards and adequate 
enforcement power. Under no circumstances 
should vehicles be used in the transportation 
of school pupils that would be less adequate 
and safe than those meeting the requirements 
of the Public Service Commission for comfnon 
carriers. Definite statutory provisions should 
obtain regarding the relation of the Public 
Service Commission and the State Department 
of Public Instruction in pupil transportation 
as well as the relation of the Department of 
Public Instruction and the Highway Traffic 
Division regarding safe transit practices of 
school buses. 


The Problem of Bus Ownership 


Another problem incidental to the develop- 
ment of a sound program of transportation of 
high school pupils concerns the ownership of 
school buses used in such transportation. Nu- 
merous reports of practices and cost studies in 
many systems indicate that the plan of school 
ownership of buses is definitely more econom- 
ical and advisable. In Wisconsin, the lack of 
legal permission for school districts to pur- 
chase school buses to transport non-resident 
high school pupils has retarded school owner- 
ship of buses, although at least forty-four 
high schools do own buses carrying non-resi- 
dents. Some reasons advanced in favor of 
school-ownership of buses are: 

1. Such ownership permits better supervision and 

control of the transportation system. 

2. Since the district is not in the transportation 
business for profit, the service can be offered 
more economically. 

3. Buses belonging to the school district are more 
available for all school purposes, including ath- 
letic trips, field trips, programs, excursions, and 
extra-curricular activities of all types. 

4. School-owned buses are generally kept in better 


repair, and are of better construction and are 
more comfortable than privately-owned buses. 


Approximately sixty per cent of the buses 
in which high school pupils are transported in 


Wisconsin are privately-owned, twenty-six per 
cent are owned by the school district, and four- 
teen per cent are jointly-owned by the district 
and private owners of chassis. 

The predominance of privately-owned buses 
in Wisconsin has resulted from the rather rapid 
growth of high school transportation with no 
definite plan of development and with no con- 
trol by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The sad thing about the majority of the 
privately-owned buses carrying high school pu- 
pils is that no control over them is exercised 
by either the Public Service Commission or the 
State Department of Public Instruction. The re- 
sult of such lack of control is inferior and un- 
safe buses, irregularities in the amount and 
method of collection of fees for transportation, 
and departure from sound principles of school 
administration. 

It is a truism that if children are transported 
at all they must be given safe transportation. 
Safe transportation involves a great number of 
factors which contribute to the safety of the 
pupils, chief among which are the following 
safety recommendations made by a number of 
agencies interested in safety: 


1. Bus bodies should be of all-steel construction. 

2. All buses should have emergency exits in good 
working order. 

3. Every bus should have at least one fire extin- 
guisher within easy reach of the driver. 

4. All buses should be equipped with shatter- 
proof glass. 

5. In all school buses the gasoline tank should be 
located outside the bus body. 

6. The driver's seat in all buses should be located 
within the bus body—not in a_ separate 
compartment. 

7. In school buses the service door should be 
located at the right front of the bus, and 
should be operated only by the driver. 

8. All buses should stop at railroad crossings and 
before entering upon or crossing main highways. 

9. All bus drivers should be under written 
contract. 

10. All drivers should be bonded for at least $500. 

11. All drivers should have an annual physical 
examination as a ccndition to the renewal of 
their contract. 


The study of the transportation of high 
school pupils in Wisconsin, mentioned pre- 
viously in this article, revealed some rather 
glaring deficiencies relative to safety practices 
in high school transportation. Some of the 
more significant findings were: 

1. Seventeen per cent of the buses were over 

seven years old. 

2. Twenty-five per cent of the bus bodies: were 

of inferior and unsafe construction. 


3. Twenty-three per cent of the buses had no 
emergency exit. 
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. Fifty-three per cent of the buses had no fire 
extinguisher. 

. Twenty per cent of the buses had the gasoline 
tank inside the bus body. 

. Twelve per cent of the buses had the driver's 
seat separate from the passenger compartment 
of the bus. 

. Thirty per cent of the buses had insufficient 
light and ventilation. 

. Thirty-five per cent of the drivers were not 
under written contract. 

. Fifty-five per cent of the drivers were not 
bonded. 

. Over twenty-five per cent of the buses had no 
control over them exercised by the local school 
district, the Public Service Commission, or the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


These findings represent the state of affairs 
that can be expected when a definite philosophy 
of the place of transportation in the educa- 
tional program is lacking, when a definite plan 
of development of a transportation system is 
not formulated, and when the necessary con- 
trols are not assured by legally assigning the 
administration of the transportation of school 
children to the proper state authorities, namely, 
The State Department of Public Instruction 
and The Public Service Commission. Before a 
good school building can be constructed, good 
plans must be drawn in keeping with the best 
educational and architectural principles and in 
consideration of the present and future needs 
of the school. In a similar fashion, before a 
sound program of transportation of high school 
pupils can be developed, the plans must be 
formulated in keeping with educational and 
democratic principles, and the present and fu- 
ture educational needs of the state must be 
considered. 


A Suggested Program 


From the study of transportation of high 
school pupils in Wisconsin, along with an 
analysis of the best transportation legislation 
found in the statutes of the forty-eight states, 
suggestions for appropriate legislation have 
been made, and necessary rules and regula- 
tions for the administration of the proposed 
transportation system have been formulated. 
According to the proposed plans, any high 
school district will be allowed to transport 
high school pupils, either resident or non- 
resident, at district expense. Such a proposal 
considers the democratic principle of “equality 
of educational opportunity” and makes high 
school opportunities available for all boys 
and girls of high school age in Wisconsin. 
Such a proposal, in principle, also removes the 


handicaps of family economic status or distance 
from a high school, which are now depriving 
many boys and girls of a high school educa- 
tion. To avoid duplication of bus routes in 
areas not included in high school districts, the 
County Superintendent is placed in charge of 
bus routes in such areas. The State Department 
of Public Instruction is given complete charge 
of the administration of the transportatign sys- 
tem, with power to approve or disapprove local 
school transportation. Centralizing transporta- 
tion control in the State Department serves the 
purpose of standardizing methods and prac- 
tices with respect to transportation within the 
state, as well as centralizing authority and 
responsibility for carrying into effect the prin- 
ciple of ‘equality of educational opportunity.” 

Regulations for the construction, design, in- 
spection, and operation of school buses are to 
be formulated and enforced by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, in conjunction with the State 
Department of Public Instruction, according to 
the proposed plan. Rigid standards of safety 
are to govern these regulations. 

The complete body of the proposals is to 
be found in a bulletin* issued by the State 
Department of Public Instruction, published in 
September. It is suggested that public officials 
in Wisconsin, who are interested in the prog- 
ress of education, familiarize themselves with 
this bulletin so that public opinion may operate 
toward the advancement of high school educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 

If a modern and reasonably equalized educa- 
tional opportunity is to be provided for all 
the children of high school age in Wisconsin, 
and if the organization of satisfactory local 
school attendance areas and local school admin- 
istrative units is to be promoted in both urban 
and rural areas, Wisconsin must provide more 
equitably than it does now for the inaugura- 
tion, control, support, and administration of 
the transportation of high school pupils. 

The equalization of educational opportunity 
is dependent on transportation; the organiza- 
tion of satisfactory local school units is like- 
wise dependent upon it; and the proper func- 
tioning of an adequate educational program, 
not only in rural areas but also in city school 
districts, also depends on transportation of an 
adequate character. 





*“4 Study of the Transportation of High School Pupils.” 
Bulletin of the State Department of Public Instruction. John 
a7 State Superintendent, Madison, Wisconsin. September, 
1 . PP. 
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Your Money in the 


b tse are interested most of all in what will 
be available for you when you quit teach- 
ing. You know what you yourself can do re- 
garding saving and investing money, but you 
are not so sure about the advantage of the 
compulsory saving which you have in the re- 
quired deposits in the retirement fund. So 
many teachers look upon this requirement of 
the law as being arbitrary and claim that any 
saving out of salary and investing should be 
the individual’s own prerogative. There is 
much to be said in favor of this claim, but 
the fact remains that there can be no sound 
retirement plan without regular required pay- 
ments, and the compulsory deductions should 
be looked upon as deferred salary. 

Your own money (required deposits and 
interest) may be withdrawn in a single pay- 
ment or in installments when you stop teach- 
ing, or it may be used to purchase an annuity 
payable monthly for life. There is no age re- 
quirement. If you are no longer a teacher and 
make application to withdraw your own de- 
posits, you must wait six months before receiv- 
ing payment. If you apply for an annuity, there 
should be no delay longer than the necessary 
time to get the approval of the retirement board 
having jurisdiction. You can also add your 
own deposits, or any part, to the state’s de- 
posits to obtain a monthly payment for life 
provided you are of the required age. 

You do not have to teach twenty-five years 
before you can obtain an annuity payable from 
the state’s deposits, but you do have to be fifty 
years of age. The requirement of twenty-five 
years of teaching covers only the state deposits 
for service prior to July 7, 1921. Unless the 
full twenty-five years have been given to the 
schools of the system, the additional credit 
termed “prior service computation” is not 
available. : 

You can see how it behooves a member to 
keep informed about the different credits and 
how and when they are available. If you have 
money in a bank, you know what your balance 
is. You can likewise know your credits in the 


*Second of three written for the Journal by Albert 
Trather, Director of Investments, State Annuity and Re- 
tirement Board. Interesting data will be given in the third 
article, in December. 


MENT FOND 


retirement fund by asking for a statement. 
When only a little more than twenty per cent 
of the members of the retirement fund ask 
for statements of their accounts, the lack of 
interest is quite apparent. 

If a member is eligible to receive an annuity 
under the 1921 law, he may choose: 

1. An ordinary life annuity, which will termi- 
nate at the death of the annuitant, and no further 
payments will be made to any beneficiary or 
estate; or 

2. A modified life annuity, which will be paid 
during the life of the annuitant, but in the event 
of his death before one hundred eighty monthly 
payments have been made the annuity will con- 
tinue to a designated beneficiary or to the estate 
until one hundred eighty monthly payments have 
been completed. 

A few of the amounts payable monthly per 
$1,000 of credits used are given herewith for 
both options. The rates change for every three 
months of age over fifty years. 


Option I Option II 
Age Man Woman Man Woman 
a ee ete SAB 5 2 sce 5.22____4.93 
ot atatdaceeaiamed oe aoe RE $.64...5.32 
| a ore C5 SET <y. CORNOER A). 
OF ccs og | SEY io 7 6.49_..-6.19 
TO dmttamaning CY ees, Sens: 6.81___-6.58 


You will note the rate per $1,000 is less for 
a woman than for a man, which means that 
the life expectancy for a woman is greater. 

If a member becomes permanently disabled 
before attaining the age of fifty, he may receive 
a disability annuity of twenty-five dollars per 
month in addition to any other benefit to 
which he may be entitled, provided 


1. He has made required deposits in the re- 
quirement deposit fund for at least five school 
years immediately preceding the disability. 

2. The disability has existed for at least sixty 
days prior to receiving such annuity. 

3. The disability prevents the member from en- 
gaging in any gainful occupation. 

The purpose of this payment is to help the 
member who is wholly unable to engage in 
any kind of work for compensation. If a mem- 
ber is unable to continue teaching because of 
physical or mental disability but can do other 
work, the twenty-five dollars per month can- 
not be paid, but the retirement board may au- 
thorize the payment of the annuity benefits be- 
fore the age of fifty. 
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The accumulation to the credit of the mem- 
ber from the member’s own deposits, all state 
deposits and interest is payable as a death ben- 
efit to a beneficiary designated by the member, 
provided the beneficiary has an insurable in- 
terest in the life of the member; sometimes 
trouble arises when the beneficiary named by 
the member has no legal right or claim to the 
benefits. The member may, by written notice, 
change the beneficiary. If no beneficiary has 
been named by the member, the death benefit 
is payable to the estate of the member. It is 
very important, then, that the member names 
the right one to whom the benefit shall be paid. 
There have been tragic results because of fail- 
ure to change beneficiaries or neglect to keep 
the benefit out of the estate. 

A member may direct that the death benefit 
shall be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity 
payable monthly during the life of the bene- 
ficiary, as an annuity payable monthly during 
the life of the beneficiary with additional pay- 
ments to another beneficiary until one hundred 
eighty monthly payments in all have been 
made; or to such beneficiary or to the estate 
of the member in a number of installments 
during a time certain or in a single sum. The 
real requirement for the proper payment of a 
death benefit is what the member shall have 
directed. No beneficiary can elect to receive the 
benefit in any other way. No heirs can obtain 
any part of the benefit except through proper 
probate proceedings if a beneficiary is not 
named. 

The provisions relative to a death benefit 
are not changed if a member has withdrawn 
his own deposits. The state’s deposits are still 
available as a death benefit and are really paid- 
up insurance until used to purchase an annuity, 
which cannot be until age fifty. Also, any mem- 
ber who has taught twenty-five years has avail- 
able as a death benefit any accumulation on 
account of teaching prior to July 7, 1921, pro- 
vided the member had established membership 
in the retirement fund before July 16, 1923. 
An amendment to the law in 1923 makes the 
Prior Service Accumulation unavailable as a 
death benefit to members who were not in the 
fund before the amendment became effective. 

In answer to many questions, the section of 
the law pertaining to borrowing against the 
deposits to the credit of the member is as fol- 
lows: ‘“The benefits payable to, or other right 
and interest of any member, beneficiary, or 


distributee of any estate under any prevision of 
the state retirement law shall be exempt from 
any tax levied by the state or any subdivision 
thereof, and exempt from levy and sale, gar- 
nishment, attachment or any other process what- 
soever, and shall be umassignable except as 
specifically provided herein.” While loans se- 
cured by members’ deposits would be very 
desirable from an investment point of view, the 
purpose of the law would be defeated if mem- 
bers could borrow a substantial part of their 
deposits. The state is not making a gift through 
its deposits but is providing its share of a joint 
plan to have better teachers through longer 
service and a feeling of relief from financial 
distress when age or disability will not permit 
further teaching. 


At the time when the November Journal 
was put to “bed”, Mr. Trathen was in a 
Madison hospital recovering from a serious 
operation. Possibly the third article planned 


will be run in an issue after December. 





WISCONSIN, THOU GREAT COMMONWEALTH 
M. THOS. LUCARELI 


Racine 


Lo, who is worthy to extol 
The glory of this Commonwealth! 

No Latin Bard is there, a Horace pen, 
To chant with Sabine music once again. 


Here on these plains the farmer of old 
Found his joys in the simple life; 

Deep from the soil, where shoots unfold, 
He saw the drama of the new-born life. 


Happy was he, in war unskilled, 

His thoughts were bent on things sublime; 
He tilled the land his fathers tilled, 

And grazed his herd of lowing kine. 


When winds to tue ground his wheat fields lay, 
And the hot sun parched his fields of corn; 

He like a sea captain turned his bark to bay, 
And uncomplaining faced the coming storm. 


Little cared he for the rabble noise; 

He shunned the prattle of the idle talk; 
He counted among his cherished joys 

The comforts of his shaded walk. 


Wisconsin, Thou Great Commonwealth, 
To you our hearts, our minds we wed; 

‘Tis from thy soil our souls have fed. 
Wisconsin, Thou Great Commonwealth! 


Wisconsin, may the Muses sing 
The glory of this Commonwealth! 
To Jove’s high altar let it ring; 
May it please the Heavenly King. 
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GILMORE C. AARESTAD 


Central High School, Menomonie 
Publications’ Adviser 


SD ag of the major problems facing several 
hundred Wisconsin yearbook advisers just 
at present is that of properly financing the 
school annual. Books that are published under 
economic circumstances that weigh heavily on 
every club, organization, and class in school 
do not justify their existence. 

From a study made this summer of 396 
yearbook financial reports sent to the National 
Scholastic Press association at the University of 
Minnesota it was possible to discover the most 
practical plans, methods, and suggestions for 
successful financing. The analysis of the 396 
replies revealed that there is no reason why 
any adviser, experienced or unexperienced, 
should assume that an Angual is a nine months’ 
headache. 

In the first place, the general advisor will 
be extremely benefited if a financial advisor 
is appointed. The supervision of the actual ed- 
iting entails enough work for any teacher with- 
out the additional problem of financing. 

The next step is building a budget and work- 
ing within that budget. A careful analysis of 
local printing costs, photography, and engrav- 
ing will assist materially in the best possible 
distribution of this revenue. 

A study of the financial reports of the An- 





nuals of your school for the last year or two is 
also worthwhile. There will be revealed what 
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Methods of Financing 


in the past have been the best and poorest 
sources of financial aid. Every means of money 
raising on that report should be studied to de- 
cide whether it can yield more, less, about the 
same, or if it should be dropped. 

Enrollment fluctuations from year to year 
are worthy of setious consideration. If your 
school gained 100 students, your sales should 
increase. If your population decreased 100, 
the answer may be greater sales’ pressure and 
more money from other sources. 

Before the eyes of the advisor should be 
the exact enrollment of each class. Regular 
checking of subscribers by classes will denote 
the information as to which classes are actually 
backing the book and which groups are half- 
hearted in their efforts. Proper use of this in- 
formation should result in the most alert, 
stimulating salesmen being sent after the stu- 
dents who are able to subscribe but have 
neglected to do so. 

The two greatest sources of funds are sub- 
scription sales and advertising. In school sys- 
tems where no advertising is allowed the ques- 
tion becomes more acute. Too many staffs ap- 
pear to be content with only a fair percentage 
of subscribers. Perhaps the emphasis placed on 
other methods of enlarging revenue is the rea- 
son for this attitude. The absolute minimum of 
subscribers with which a staff should be satis- 
fied is 75% of the total enrollment. 

One of the most popular methods of increas- 
ing subscriptions is the installment plan. This 
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device has, in many cases, been the resuscita- 
tion of the yearbook in numerous schools. Al- 
though the method is flexible a customary setup 
calls for 10 cents a week for 15 weeks. This 
plan has been used with great success in our 
system. With variations and adaptations this 
method appears to have been universally a boon 
to good financing. Introduced primarily as a 
means of beating the depression, many schools 
have retained the small, down payment method. 

Regardless of size of school, sales will jump 
if “personal solicitation” is used. When sales 
begin to lag, each student should be contacted 
personally at least twice or even three times a 
year. A sales source frequently overlooked is 
the faculty. Definite salesmen in charge of 
teacher subscriptions will usually result in 
100% backing. 

Another interesting fact revealed is that in 
many junior—senior high schools or four year 
high schools underclassmen supported the year- 
book the least. By laboring under the assump- 
tion that 7th, 8th, and 9th graders are not as 
interested in the Annual as upperclassmen, 
many staffs pass up a means of revenue that 
could easily be enlarged. What does the staff 
stand to lose if early in the year it offers to 
photograph special junior high school func- 
tions providing that 50, 60, or 75% of the 
underclassmen subscribe? Why not increase 
sales by devoting a special snapshot section 
to junior high people? 

A second basic source of income is adver- 
tising. Entry replies from schools of all sizes 
indicated that this revenue was heavy. The an- 
swers seemed to suggest that in many instances 
the income was so large that without it books 
would have to be curtailed. 

If the merchants refer to yearbook advertis- 
ing as “dead” or “charity” advertising, the 
fault may be with the staff. Annual advertising 
that is to be retained year after year must be 
vitalized. What merchant will be reluctant to 
advertise when he discovers his ad will be run 
with a half-tone showing several high school 
lads looking over his stock? Action shots with 
lively, breezy copy have made that particular 
section of many books as readable as any other 
part. 

More funds are available by taking certain 
economical measures while planning the books. 
First, eliminate all material which might be 
deemed unnecessary—baby pictures, humor sec- 
tions and literary departments. Opening sec- 


tions can be cut from 8 to 4 pages. Written 
material can be condensed. Considerable money 
can be saved by reducing engraving plates from 
5” x 3” to 414”x 214” or from 5” x 714” or 
5” x8” to 414”x614”. By mounting more 
individuals on a panel and by using stock in- 
setts or less elaborate division pages or even 
eliminating the division pages entirely, much 
can be gained. Ephemeral matter like class 
wills, prophecies and similar copy can be re- 
ferred to the school paper. 


Watch That 2% Discount! 


Good financing also means the saving of 
money wherever possible. How many schools 
realize that 1%, 114%, or even 2% cash 
discounts are frequently allowed by business 
firms when bills are met promptly? A 2% 
discount on a completed annual costing $600 
means $12 with which to bolster next year’s 
budget. 

According to the N. S. P. A. reports, the 
incidental ways of raising additional funds are 
numerous. Dances, plays, carnivals, magazine 
sales, activity tickets, candy sales, and card par- 
ties are a few of the more common methods 
used, 


The greatest significance revealed by these 
replies is that too many schools are sponsoring 
activities which net small or meager profits. 
This means much energy is being expended on 
schemes that fail to net substantial returns. 

Instead of trifling with pencil sales, candy 
sales, nickel ‘‘matinee’”’ dances and the like, why 
not promote and publicize one or two major 
benefits? An all-school dance, well advertised 
throughout the school and community and 
open to students, pagents, and alumni has been 
known to yield over $100 in profit. Such an 
affair could well be developed into a major 
function of the year. Hence, it is financially 
desirable to concentrate all enthusiasm and 
effort upon one or two major benefits. 


After the Annual has been distributed, a 
few staffs capitalize on their engravings—prob- 
ably none of which can ever be used again in 
the school’s Annual. A wide-awake staff will 
sell or rent its senior class engravings to the 
local newspaper. Local papers are glad to fea- 
ture pictures of the graduating classes. Here 
any sum from $5 to $15 or more can be netted. 
The following chart is self explanatory and re- 
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veals in exact terms schools in various enroll- 
ment classes that either successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully financed their Annuals. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
1. Schools Showing Profits 


School Total Range of 

Enrollment Schools Profits Profits 

200—"499" =-.s.-==- 85 67 .5-$347.50 

SRO sick esha aba 109 78 .09-$272.00 

Dae 2 93 72 .64-$416.16 
1680-2499) .....<-... 76 61 $3-$533.19 
PAY wo ctaninwiinwe 33 28 $2.25-$1225 
Senos 2c asec. 396 306 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
2. Schools Showing Losses 


1600-2499 _______ 76 7 $ 68.00-$218 
7 >| |: a 33 3 $196.24-$351.47 
NO a cere 396 47 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


3. Schools Whose Replies Indicated No Profit and 
No Loss 


Number Reporting 

Schools Total No Profit and 
Enrollment Schools No Loss 

RO00> 469 ou shee oe 85 11 

JOO WOO ees d 109 18 

WOO=1 59? 5. 3 eee 93 8 
1600-2409 _.- a5. 76 4 
TPG a si cncchoutaes 33 2 
SON eset 396 43 


These replies point out clearly that it is pos- 








School Total Range of sible for the smallest school that publishes a 
a Schools Profits ¢ Losses yearbook to stay out of the red when financing 
200— 499 <.2s-- 85 13 17.17-$176 ; i i i " 
a. 109 13. $ 5.00-$247 is sound. Careful, analytical, intelligent plan 
900-1599 _______ 93 11 $ 14.00-$874 ning is essential in all cases. 
A BOY 


AND HIS STOMACH 


What's the matter, stummick? Ain't 
I always been your friend? 

Ain’t I always been a pardner to 

you? : 

All my pennies don’t I spend 

In getting nice things for you? Don't 
I give you lots of cake? 

Say, stummick, what’s the matter, 
You had to go and ache? 


Why, I loaded you with good things 
yesterday; 
I gave you more corn and turkey 
than you'd ever had before; 
I gave you fruit an’ candy, applie pie 
an’ chocolate cake, 
And last night when I got to bed 
you had to go an’ ache. 


Say, what’s the matter with you? 
Ain’t you satisfied at all? 
I gave you all you wanted; you 
was hard just like a ball, 
An’ you couldn't hold another bit of 
puddin’; yet last night 
You ached most awful, stummick! 
That ain’t treatin’ me jest right. 


I've been a friend to you, I have! 
Why ain’t you a friend o’mine? 
They gave me castor oil becoz you 
made me whine. 
I'm feelin’ fine this mornin’; yes it's 
true: 
But I tell you, stummick, you bet- 
ter appreciate things I do for 
you. 
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TYPEWRITING IS PRACTICAL FOR 
THE LOWER GRADES 


JOHN F. BURKE 
Lomira High School 


NNOVATIONS in education have become 

as commonplace as in any other field of pro- 
fessionalism but all too often these new ideas 
remain theory and are seldom placed into prac- 
tical application. However, the Wisconsin State 
Department of Education is continually foster- 
ing new, original trends that may aid in im- 
proving the present-day set-up. 

As yet unheralded and recognized through- 
out the country, the use of typewriters has in- 
creased with remarkable development in many 
sectors. A new interest, somewhat lacking be- 
fore, has captured the minds of the younger 
students and improvement has been very evi- 
dent. In spare moments during the class 
schedule, or with a regular period for the 
typewriter, the pupils have grown to know the 
instrument more fully. Their development has 
been through their own initiative and not 
from the teacher because it has not been the 
policy of the educators to make the children 
proficient in typing but to stimulate a new 
interest in what will be an aiding commodity 
in the near future. 

It is said that the youngsters now come to 
school early and stay late. Many times have 
there been large groups of little people work- 
ing on the puzzling machine until almost time 
for the evening hour. Through this agency, 
there is a wider participation in school activi- 
ties involving individual expression via writing. 
Journalism has grown much more popular. 
More original writing has been another factor 
that has stood out optimistically. Reading and 
research work no longer are the drudgeries that 
burdened little minds before: ‘We can type 
it,” they say. 

Motivation, in general, leaves little to be 





WISCONSIN _ 


desired, after the coming of these new con- 
trivances to the class room. 

Then, too, the shy or slow child is often 
reached via the typewriter. There is more writ- 
ten practice work among the group. Neatness 
and print-like character of typing has proved a 
boon to the young pupils. The general morale 
of the children observed in this field has im- 
proved more than at first expected. Self-criti- 
cism on the part of the youngsters is motivated. 
Project work is enhanced through this agency. 
Their own success maintains their interest to an 
unbelievable degree. A feeling of co-operation 
among the student group, along with a note 
of mutual helpfulness, has been one of the 
foremost advantages of this new idea. 


Special fields of class-room work, heretofore 
taken but usually with mediocre results, have 
come back to their own. A special correlation 
of art and language studies, has been an incen- 
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tive to work in other subjects, i. e., drawing, 
booklet-making, designing, and the like. Type- 
writing facilitates self-expression and stimulates 
an amount of independent writing by the pu- 
pils. Spelling and arithmetic are two subjects 
that secure definite advantages of this new 
trend in the grades. Both silent and oral read- 
ing have novel reactions, too. 

The teacher, in addition, acquires many ad- 
vantages that have only been hoped for in 
the past. The typing of the young pupils is 
only fair at first, as is to be expected, but most 
of them become quite proficient in time be- 
cause, of course, their interest has been thrust 
into this idea. In judging, testing, and general 
reading, and class work, the praises of this 
new idea are sung loudest by the teachers 
themselves. 

Much more could be said about this matter 
of typewriters in the primary grades of our 
schools systems. This writer is considering the 
subject not only from the viewpoint of the 
educator. Strangely enough, this writer is not 
a commercial teacher, but a high school English 
and science instructor, who has watched this 
innovation in Wisconsin schools with keen in- 
terest. Not only is the commercial teacher in 
the senior schools influenced, but all of the 
pedagogues, and that is certain. 

Mr. Emery W. Leamer, head of the La 
Crosse State Teachers College Training school, 
and a book written by Ben Wood and Frank 
N. Freeman, “An Experimental Study of the 
Typewriter in the Elementary Classroom’, have 
been aids in piling up data on this new trend. 

It is safe to predict that in the near future 
this plan will be universal and dominant in 
all school departments. Every phase of study 
is favorable to the system of the schools and 
the students themselves. 


* 


NEW ACTIVITY PLAN AT BANGOR 


A= plan for financing student activities 

has been developed. at Bangor high school 

by Principal Floyd Drake. Since this is a per- 

plexing problem in many schools, we asked 

Mr. Drake to explain for us and we quote 
from his letter: 

“All students, all residents of the village 


of Bangor and all members of the family of 
tuition students have the privilege of pur- 
chasing an identification card for twenty-five 
cents. This card entitles the person to admis- 
sion to all regular student activities of the 
school year. 


“We have established a school activity fund 
for the year and have alloted a definite amount 
to the different organizations which include 
athletics, dramatics, forensics, band and chorus, 
and the Senior Class. Each organization is to 
carry out its regular program in the same 
manner as in the past. The money that other- 
wise had to be raised through ticket sales, dona- 
tions, and the like, is now provided in advance. 

“According to the estimate, the identifica- 
tion cards will provide about three-tenths of 
the fund. Each year the students have presented 
a carnival. This year the proceeds will go into 
the fund and will amount to about one-fifth 
of the fund. The other one-half of the fund 
was voted by the School Board and will come 
out of the regular educational expense fund. 
It is my wish to eliminate the carnival in the 
future. The entire fund for school activities 
will then be part of the cost of education, with 
the exception of the income from the identif- 
cation cards. We believe the formality of se- 
curing the card has its value. There will also 
be a small income from the door receipts of 
‘outsiders’. 

“Why such a plan? There are many reasons. 

“All of these activities are supposed to be a 
part of education. If they have no educational 
value why are they in the school? If they are 
of value, why exploit youth for gate receipts? 
Why not provide the money for these activi- 
ties in the same manner it is provided for the 
rest of the curriculum ? 

“People in the community who previously 
felt they could not afford to attend these activi- 
ties can now enjoy any benefits which may be 
attached to attending the activities. 

“No more rah-rah stuff cloaked in the name 
of school spirit so we can rake in the nickels. 
No more children running around selling tick- 
ets. No few carrying the burden of raising 
money for the Band Mothers by bake-sales, 
card parties or donations.” 
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SOMETHING NEW IN;WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCIES 


ANNA ULLRICH 
Jefferson School, West Allis 


_ window transparency could be 

more fascinating than one that changes 
colors? That kind may be made by using a 
filter paper that has been immersed in a solu- 
tion made by dissolving a few cobalt—chloride 
crystals in a small quantity of denatured 
alcohol. 

White filter paper treated in this way will 
turn pink when the air is moist and blue when 
it is dry. Because of this close connection with 
changes in humidity, a novel weather chart 
may be made. 

On the treated filter paper, which measures 
six inches in diameter, may be painted with 
water colors a simple scene that has in it 
plenty of sky and water. This part is left un- 
painted. Then the disc is framed by pasting it 
about an inch from the top on 9” x 12” neu- 
tral-colored construction paper from which 
there has been cut a circular space five and a 
half inches in diameter. Below the scene the 
remaining space on the construction paper is 
used for a weather chart to be kept for one 
school month or any similar suitable period. 
This chart should include barometer reading, 
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temperature, humidity, and weather condition. 
(See illustration.) If the school does not 
have instruments from which these recordings 
may be made, children may get the necessary 
information from weather reports in the daily 
papers. 

Instead of a water color painting a silhouette 
may be made. Children will like to cut ani- 
mals, ships, etc., from black paper and paste 
them on the treated filter paper. A transparency 
of either kind is interesting even if it is not 
used for a scene above a weather chart. But 
some kind of frame for it should be made of 
construction paper. This frame may have a 
novel shape. 

Another suggestion is to cut a stencil in a 
flower design, using black construction paper. 
A transparency may be made by pasting the 
treated filter paper behind the flower part of 
the stencil and other thin paper in appropriate 
colors behind the parts of the stencil showing 
leaves, stems, etc. 

Not unless you work out a transparency of 
the type suggested can you realize what a de- 
light and a thrill it gives children to watch 
the filter paper change colors as the humidity 
and temperature change during the day or 
from day to day. 


* 


CITIZENSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ANNE P. SCHAAF 


Pabst School, Oconomowoc 


HE major portion of every teacher’s time 

is devoted to promoting activities in which 
individual children can best engage. She must 
aid in the development of originality, self con- 
fidence, initiative and independence. Ambitions 
are to be promoted through her efforts in de- 
veloping proper aptitudes and attitudes. Then 
too, she must realize that she is today’s guiding 
hand of the citizens of tomorrow. Her plan of 
character training, in order to be effective, must 
be a “leading on” process, a directive measure 
starting from the child’s own sincere honest 
point of view. 

Since the teacher is to act as guide she has 
certain responsibilities in the development of 
this plan. First, she must set up a relationship 
between the child and herself which will en- 
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courage freedom of speech in revealing his own 
idea of right and wrong conduct in child so- 
ciety. Second, she must be skillful in the utili- 
zation of the child’s own starting point for 
goals higher than his own. Third, she must 
develop in the child the ability and daily 
habit to face moral issues as they come, think 
them through without self-consciousness, self- 
righteousness, or unwholesome introspection. 
Fourth, she must keep her own opinion in the 
background until the child through his own 
expressions has a chance to realize the need 
for maturer judgment. 

Knowing that the pupils do better work in 
other lines of study when motivated by their 
own initiative, the following child initiated 
plan, in character training, was worked out 
with a normal group of thirty-one boys and 
girls in the intermediate grades, at Pabst 
School, Oconomowoc. 

The first step taken by the group in planning 
this procedure was to establish what was termed 
a “Measuring Rod for Junior Citizens” using 
as a skeleton six outstanding traits,—prompt- 
ness, industry, conduct, sportsmanship, thrift, 
and safety consciousness. These the children 
considered to be the most essential traits in 
the development of good citizenship. 


The complete “rod” included: 


Prom ptness— 

Responds promptly and cheerfully to the bell and 
other signals, Is in the right place at the right time 
ready for work. 


Industry— 

Works faithfully, plays when it is time to play, 
and makes use of time and opportunities. 

Finishes whatever he begins and does not give up 
when faced with difficulties but works to overcome 
them, 


Conduct— 

Is courteous and honest at all times. Has habits of 
neatness and cleanliness. Is an example to children 
who are younger than he. Is careful to preserve the 
good name of his school and classmates. Can be 
trusted in a responsible position. 


Sportsmanship— 

Stands for fairness in games and arguments. Is a 
good loser as well as a modest winner. Follows the 
rules of the game. Does not take unfair advantages. 
Is loyal to school and companions. His word is a 
dependable one. 


Thrift— 
Is not wasteful of his own or school property. Has 
a saving account if possible. 


Safety Consciousness— 
Is ever conscious of his own safety and the safety 
of others. 


HIS BEHAVIOR AT ALL TIMES IS SUCH 
THAT HIS PARENTS, FRIENDS, AND TEACH. 
ERS ARE PROUD TO INTRODUCE HIM TC 
THEIR FRIENDS. 

Each child was provided with a typed copy 
of this “rod’’ which was to be used in the 
checking of his “‘innerself”” by himself. At the 
end of each school month he was allowed 
to check on his record card the traits in which 
he felt he had improved. (This card was filed 
as part of a guidance program) 

The child was urged to be honest with him- 
self for he had no competition other than 
his own record and improvement. It is at this 
point that the teacher comes into the picture, 
makes a careful study of each card and child 
to avoid over-rating or under-rating by the 
child. 

During the last week of school the group 
appointed a committee of three pupils and 
the teacher to accumulate the records on the 
cards. The results showed that twenty-four chil- 
dren felt they had improved in being prompt, 
which meant that they were in the right place 
at the right time ready for work, twenty-two 
felt they were more industrious and used their 
time to better advantage, nineteen felt that they 
had improved in conduct, twenty-four children 
felt that they were better sports in May than 
they had been in September. We found how- 
ever that the members of the group had smaller 
bank accounts, having drawn out much of their 
savings and therefore we found a decrease in 
one item under the “thrift” trait. The reason 
given for the deficit was that very little money 
is earned by the group during the school ses- 
sion period. All of the children were more 
safety conscious. 

It was interesting to note that pupils who 
were lax in the development of character traits 
seemed to take an interest in the system and 
gradually fell into line with the leaders in the 
group, initiated them in many respects, and 
before long it became the fashion to be prompt, 
courteous, a good sport, and so on down the 
line of traits. ‘ 

The advantage of this method of citizenship 
training, with its checking of traits by the 
child, seems to be that it serves as a form of 
concrete evidence of individual character 
growth, which observation left to itself can 
only surmise. 
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Qunctional Use of Films in Nu 


ARTHUR G. HOFF 
La Crosse Central H. S. 


HE efficiency of educational films, both 

silent and sound, has been practically es- 
tablished through expert opinion and _ valid 
experimentation. Therefore, it is important that 
teachers and administrators become informed 
about and make use of this modern device for 
imparting knowledge and understandings to 
our young people. 

During the last five years the science de- 
partment at the La Crosse Central High School 
has attempted to incorporate the use of sound 
and silent films into the teaching procedures in 
general science, chemistry and to some extent 
in physics. The results have been unexpect- 
antly satisfactory. It has been a stimulating 
and vitalizing influence for both pupils and 
teachers. The members of the faculty feel that 
it is almost criminal to deprive the pupils of 
the films which are available and can be cor- 
related with the unit at hand. 


Three of the rooms in the science depart- 
ment, the physics, chemistry, and general science 
recitation rooms are equipped so that they may 
be quickly darkened. Two rooms have opaque 
curtains and the general science room was 
furnished with sliding sheets which were dyed 
black by the members of Chemistry -Club in 
the school. A portable silver screen and the 
portable sound projector can be transferred 
from room to room with facility, thereby avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of moving whole classes 
and interfering with other classes. 

All films, except for less than a half dozen, 
are secured from the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division. This can be made the sole 
source of films for Wisconsin schools because 
all of the best classroom educational films and 
films ordinarily provided by business firms 
without rental charge are available at a low 
net cost including postage. Other films suitable 
for chemistry may be secured directly from 
manufacturers or from film exchanges. 

The majority of the films are ordered for 
one semester in advance, generally during the 
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first two weeks of each semester. This plan 
practically assures that these films can be se- 
cured during the time which the class is study- 
ing a unit for which the films are suited. The 
average unit in science continues for approx- 
imately two weeks, hence a leeway of two 
weeks is provided in the order, i. e., the dates 
between which the film is acceptable are stated 
on the order. This plan results in almost full 
receipt of all films ordered. The Bureau then 
returns to us a statement of the whole order 
which gives the dates when the films for the 
whole semester will arrive, hence thorough 
plans can be made for their use. In order to 
effect economy in postage, two related 15 min- 
ute reels are generally ordered in one shipment. 


Authorities agree and reflective thinking on 
the matter reveals that the optimum procedure 
is to show a film as a preview of the unit to 
be studied; then show it as a whole, or parts 
of it, during the assimilation period of the 
unit as many times as are necessary for the 
pupils to master its content; and then finally 
show the film as a summary of the unit. Such 
a plan would necessitate keeping a film for the 
entire time of the unit or have the film re- 
turned two additional times for use on the 
same unit. This is too costly for the average 
school as these films are rented by the day at 
$1.25 per reel for sound films, $.75 for silent 
films, and from $.15 per reel to $.50 per reel 
for commercial films. 


We have achieved very satisfactory results 
by securing the films for only one day during 
the unit. The film generally arrives during the 
assimilation period and the pupils are given a 
thorough background in the subject matter 
covered in the film so as to secure the greatest 
benefit from the showing. After the film has 
been presented, a thorough discussion is used 
to clear up difficulties and clinch vital parts. 
If time permits and if the situation warrants 
it, the film is shown a second time and is fol- 
lowed by discussion either during the same 
period or at the next meeting of the class. The 
materials taught by the films are reviewed from 
time to time and included in the mastery tests. 
Notices of the coming films are generally 
posted in the principal’s office so that if any 
teacher in the building can use the film to 
advantage, the particular class may be permitted 
to see the film with the science class, or special 
arrangements may be made. Often, classes in 



























the fields of manual arts, music, and commer- 
cial geography can profit greatly from scientific 
films. 


More care needs to be exercised in selecting d 
films for general science pupils than for science 
subjects in the higher grade levels because a | 
large portion of the reels are adapted for senior 


high school and college students. The bienniel ‘a 
catalogue distributed by the Bureau of Visual “7 
Instruction at the University of Wisconsin has 
the films pretty well classified according to the 
subjects for which they are best suited. 

Cost.—We have found that the small amount 
of $50.00 per semester will give us an enrich- 
ment program of high quality. The per pupil 
cost is comparatively very low. The average 
cost of a 15 minute reel including postage is 
$1.20 (if an equal number of silent and sound 
films are used). On the average, about 200 
pupils see each reel; hence, the cost per pupil 
is only $.006 per reel. Fifty dollars will secure 
approximately 40 reels with a net cost of about 
$.25 per pupil. 

Up to the present time, the program has 
been financed through club or school sponsor- 
ships of ticket sales for worthwhile moving pic- 
tures presented at the local theatres. It is hoped 
that the program may be maintained by the 
board of education. 

There is a wealth of instructional material 
available, especially in the biological sciences 
and every school system both large and small 
should take advantage of the opportunity to 
vitalize the offerings and make instructions Fi 
more efficient. 
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PATTERNS FOR PERSONALITY* 


Mrs. Charles Hirning, Vice President from Region V 


Our speaker, Dr. Ruth McMurray, of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, defined Personality, accord- 
ing to Murphy and Jensen as follows: “Personality is 
that whole dynamic system of tendencies which differ- 
entiate one person from another—a compound, emer- 
gent product made up of psycho-biological tensions 
and mechanisms, modified and elaborated by personal 
social experiences and by cultural norms.” 

The speaker raised several questions for discus- 
sion: What are the needs of our children today? In 
this complicated modern world can an opportunity 
for a wholesome, well balanced existence be given 
each child? What learning experiences can we pro- 
vide in the homes and schools to help him develop 
into the kind of person who can successfully meet 
the problems of life? 

We have learned much about the development and 
control of our natural resources; it is toward the 
conservation and development of our human resources 
that we must turn our attention. 

In order to plan an effective program we must be 
clear about the basic value concepts of our demo- 
cratic society. They give a meaningful core around 
which personality can be organized. Much of our 

resent confusion is due to the fact that we do not 
now what these basic value concepts are. 

If the school is to meet human needs it must seri- 
ously face the problem of helping children build on 
the potentialities that they have. Because the world is 
so much in need of more knowledge and under- 
standing, children should have an opportunity for 
the finest intellectual development of which they are 
capable. Due recognition should also be given to the 
educational value of the personal relationships which 
the child experiences in school. They are just as edu- 
cative as what we call “regular school work.” 

Finally, we need a new concept of the teacher— 
a person with a broad cultural background, an under- 
standing of child growth and development, and a fine 
well balanced personality. The problem of selecting 
and training such teachers is one of the most impor- 
tant problems that we are facing. 

Our subsequent panel discussion centered around 
the following questions: (1) What responsibilities 
have home and school for the type of personality 
which a child develops? (2) To what extent is per- 
sonality modified by experiences, by surroundings, and 
by education? (3) In what ways may parents and 
teachers guide and influence the emotional and intel- 
lectual development of the child? 

On one important point, there was general agree- 
ment; namely, that the home is the center for the de- 
velopment of a well-rounded personality for every 
child. This does not mean that children must always 


* According to the age explained on these pages in Sep- 
tember, we continue the report of the consultations held dur- 
ing the annual Convention of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers at Salt Lake City, Utah, May 15 to 20, 
1938. The four conference groups discussed the major as- 
pects of the convention theme “Changing Patterns for Group 
Living’’—(1) Patterns for Citizenship (given in September) ; 
2) Patterns ts Health (given last month); (3) Patterns for 

ersonality; (4) Patterns for Learning. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS OF THE -MONTH FROM THE -OFF 


have life made easy for them. Easy living makes us 
flabby. Perseverance, self-reliance, and initiative are 
frequently developed in overcoming’ obstacles. 

An attempt was made to set up some standards for 
the evaluation of personality. Health, character, cour- 
age, faith, and other traits are important aspects of 
personality. Home and school share responsibility in 
providing opportunity for children which will enable 
them to develop well-rounded, integrated personalities. 

At the Wednesday afternoon consultation our Na- 
tional Congress Committee Chairmen advanced sug- 
gestions on “How Parent Teacher Committees Meet 
the Responsibility’ for personality development of 
children, as set up in the conferences on Monday and 
Tuesday. 

Character Education, we were told by Dr. Joseph 
M. Artman, embraces everything the community does 
for its children. The characters of our children are 
being molded by a//. the influences which surround 
them—in home, in school, and in the community. 
Children emulate adult associates in their attitudes 
and behavior, and they constantly reflect their environ- 
ment. The child from a self-centered home is more 
than likely to be self-centered. If the child observes 
his parents and teachers allowing themselves to be 
preoccupied by trivial matters, he is quick to imitate 
them. Concern with little things inhibits social action. 
The parent teacher association can do a great deal 
toward integrating the character education factors in 
the community and toward providing wholesome sur- 
roundings for children. 

Our Home Education Chairman, Miss Ellen Lom- 
bard. emphasized the home as the controller of the 
social destiny of children in spite of tremendous 
changes that have taken place in the social scheme 
which take children away from their homes much of 
the time. The personality of each member of the 
family is the reflection of all experiences, of the 
play of one personality upon another in the family. 
If parents maintain cheerful attitudes and conversa- 
tions of goodwill toward the school, their neighbors, 
the church, and government, their children naturally 
and unconsciously absorb the atmosphere. The educa- 
tional value of planned experiences for both parents 
and children was emphasized. Specific projects recom- 
mended include: family and neighborhood reading 
circles; nature walks; family jaunts to visit places 
of educational and historic interest, museums, natural 
wonders, agricultural developments, neighborhood 
exhibits of books, toys, pets, or collections; and fam- 
ily songs, concerts, and plays. 

Our Parent Education Chairman, Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt, reminded us that we need not emphasize the 
fact that there are over six thousand parent study 
groups in the Congress, nor that over a hundred and 
fifty thousand men and women attend them, except 
for the fact that this shows that our people have a 
deep interest in studying about their children and 
about family relations. 

If we could select five points in which they seem 
most deeply interested, we would select the following: 

1. People need help in selecting those things which 
are best for the children and for family life. The 
radio and movies present some material of value, but 
they also present material which is actually detri- 
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mental to the formation of sound personalities. Par- 
ents may not only select the good, but they must also 
find ways of keeping their children interested in what 
is valuable. Selection is also important in choosing 
which of the many things that a child can learn and 
do, will be most helpful to that individual child. If 
any one child tried to learn all the accomplishments 
that he might master, he would be swamped before 
one day’s end. 

2. Children and parents need to learn the princi- 
ples of working together in that close cooperation 
which makes for sound family living. 

3. They need help in home and school cooperation. 

4. Learning about children gives the basis for that 
companionship for which adolescents are now asking. 
Of all the things which children seem to wish from 
their parents, companionship appears to rank first. 

5. Parents need help in developing in their chil- 
dren that abiding faith which was the natural heritage 
of all young people growing up a generation ago. 

Mrs. Scott Wood, National Chairman, told us that 
the Juvenile Protection Committee is attempting to 
meet the responsibility for the personality develop- 
ment of the child in the following ways: 

1. By emphasizing a program of prevention rather 
than cure; 

2. By urging parent-teacher associations to promote 
coordination of effort through conference groups com- 
posed of representatives of all the community organi- 
zations and agencies for a study of the situation; 

3. Through recommending a program of whole- 
some recreation as a substitute for undesirable use of 
leisure time; 

4. Through analyzing community influences, list- 
ing the undesirable ones that should be eliminated, 
= suggesting constructive ideas to take the place of 
these ; 

5. Through child guidance clinics; 

6. Through a study of all social legislation affect- 
ing minors; 

7. Through specific projects, such as working for 
improved marriage laws, child labor laws, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


First of all, it is of paramount importance that our 
children have the proper raw material for develop- 
ment of integrated personalities—this includes their 
physical, mental, and emotional make-up, the nervous 
system, intelligence, and all the other factors involved 
when we speak of heredity. 

Second, we must surround them with every oppor- 
tunity for free development, for release of their in- 
herent drive and energies. We are not conscious of 
personality formation while it is going on—we see 
it only after it is an accomplished fact. 

Third, since personality as we usually think of it, 
is primarily a manifestation of emotional make-up, we 
must safeguard the emotional and mental health of 
children, 

Fourth, the home and school working together can 
reach the primary goal toward which both are work- 
ing; namely, to aid children in the development of 
personality which will enable them to live as well- 
adjusted and happy individuals and as useful mem- 
bers of their social group. 


THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHER 


NATIONAL RADIO SERIES 


To further education as a home-school-community 
responsibility, a series of weekly radio programs in 
dramatic form will be sponsored by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education, with the assistance of the 
Works Progress Administration, beginning in Novem- 
ber and continuing for 26 weeks. The programs will 
be broadcast each Wednesday from 7:30 to 8:00 p.m. 
Central Standard Time, over the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

The purpose of the broadcasts is to stimulate gen- 
eral interest in the education and welfare of children 
and young people. Emphasis will be placed on edu- 
cation as a continuous process which goes on in the 
home and in the community, as well as in school, 
and an effort will be made to encourage closer co- 
operative effort in local communities for the educa- 
tion of youth. Dramatizations will be used, in which 
a typical American family will be the medium for 
introducing educational topics and problems. Home, 
classroom, or community situations, will be the back- 
ground for the discussion of the problems. 

Scripts will be written and the programs produced 
under the direction of a committee representing the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 
U. S. Office of Education. Each script will be re- 
viewed by specialists in education and human rela- 
tionships, in order to insure a sound approach to the 
subject under consideration. 

Supplementary information, listener aids, and dis- 
cussion outlines will be presented in the National 
Parent Teacher magazine, the National Congress Bul- 
letin, and School Life. 

Parent-Teacher members and others interested in 
these educational programs are advised to get in touch 
with their local radio station managers and to urge 
that this series of broadcasts be scheduled for Wis- 
consin listeners. 

* 


THE 1939 CONVENTION 


April 18, 19 and 20, are the dates set for the 1939 
Convention of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers which is to be held in Madison. Preliminary 
convention plans were made by the State Board of 
Managers at its recent fall meeting for the annual 
convention when initial committee selections were 
made. Emma F. Brookmire, Field Secretary, was 
elected General Chairman; Mrs. George Chatterton, 
Madison, was elected Program Chairman and Mrs. 
W. A. Hastings, Madison and L. P. Goodrich, Fond 
du Lac, were chosen to serve with Mrs. Chatterton. 
The Board provided for a state advisory committee 
to act with the General Chairman and elected R. W. 
Bardwell, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, and 
Mrs. T. Matranga, President of Madison City Coun- 
cil of Parent Teacher Associations, to serve. The 
Madison City Council chose Mrs. J. E. Hansen, Past 
President of the Council, and Leonard A. Waehler, 
Principal of Central High, Madison, to complete the 
committee of five. Additional convention committees 
will be announced in the near future by Mrs. H. P. 
Stoll, State President. 
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Brartre DEPARTMENT 


School Directory 

The official school directory was received 
from the printers during the latter days of 
October and distribution was promptly made 
from this office to city and county superin- 
tendents, high school principals, State Teacher 
Colleges, County Rural Normals, and others 
who find the publication useful. It was very 
gratifying to this office to be able to publish 
the directory so early in the school year as 
the relatively early publication adds materially 
to its usefulness. 


* 


School Board Conventions 

School board conventions are enjoying a 
profitable season from the standpoint of at- 
tendance and the general excellence of the 
programs prepared by county superintendents. 
Various types of school music are almost in- 
variably included in the programs in addition 
to general talks on topics of mutual interest 
by competent speakers. Teachers are attending 
these conventions in increasing numbers with 
the approval of school boards. Teachers appear 
to enjoy these meetings and they participate 
freely in the discussions and furnish themes 
for discussion via the question box route. 
School board conventions are schools for board 
members, of short duration, it is true, but 
nevertheless sufficient for the discussion of 
numerous school policies of administration and 
the clearing up of some misunderstandings as 
to policies and legal interpretations. The social 
values of these meetings are also an important 
item when evaluating the value of such annual 
gatherings. 


* 


Transportation Apportionment 

The transportation apportionment for the 
distribution of state aid was completed in this 
office under date of October 17 and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State. The total of 
this state aid released amounted to $232,940.26. 
It was necessary to withhold a number of 
otherwise approved accounts owing to the fact 
that the school treasurer was not bonded. 





These additional accounts will be released af- 
ter treasurers have concluded the formality of 
bonding, satisfactory to the clerk and director, 
and have notified this office to that effect. 
The sum of $240,000 was made available by 
the legislature for this purpose. When the 
final supplementary apportionment is completed 
the pro rate will be 84%, the same as last year. 


* 


County School Aids 

Under date of November 1, 1938, informa- 
tion was sent from this office to the respective 
county boards with reference to levying the 
county tax for the public school fund appor- 
tionment of county aid under the provisions 
of section 59.075, Wisconsin statutes of 1927. 
This county aid is based on the number of 
elementary teachers in the respective counties 
in elementary school teaching service under 
the jurisdiction of county and city superinten- 
dents. County aid is at the rate of $250.00 per 
elementary teacher. The totals are as follows: 
County superintendents, 9,836; city superin- 
tendents (103 cities), 5,761; total, 15,617. 
This is for the school year 1937-38. The fig- 
ures compare favorably with the previous year. 


* 


School Districts 

In many respects a school district partakes 
of the nature of a corporation and for this 
reason it is relieved of certain liabilities on 
the theory that a school district operates in a 
governmental capacity. 

The school -district is not organized for 
profit; it is likewise organized involuntarily. 
That is to say we are all members of a school 
district whether we want to be or not. A school 
district is likewise exempt from taxation. 

A school district is a state agency because 
it Operates on authority from the state, under 
state laws, state regulations, and state super- 
vision, and is maintained in part at least 
through the distribution of state aids. 

In a sense therefore school boards are not 
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local officials but are in reality state officers 
operating under a charter and authorization 
from the state itself. 

This entire set-up is based on the theory 
that a democratic form of government pre- 
supposes a high level of intelligence on the 
part of all the people, a situation which can 
be brought about only by the wide dissemina- 
tion of knowledge made possible by an educa- 
tional system available to every child of the 
state regardless of nationality, location, or finan- 
cial status. This principle has been recognized 
since the adoption of the ordinance of 1797 
which declares that ‘“‘religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to the happiness 
of mankind, schools, and the need of educa- 
tion shall be forever encouraged”’. 


* 


An Unusual Course for Girls 

H. B. Morrow, Director for the Wisconsin 
Mining School, Platteville, has left on our desk 
an interesting photo of two young ladies who 
have recently graduated from a course in Min- 
ing Rescue Work. It shows the two girls 
equipped for rescue work and wearing the 
Austin system by means of which they are able 
to enter and work in gas infected areas. The 
girls are Fay Bible, Melrose, Wisconsin, and 
Nancy Morrow, Platteville. The latter is the 
daughter of Director Morrow. So far as we 
know this is the first instance of girls complet- 
ing a course of this kind anywhere in the coun- 
try. The Austin system is the latest and most 
highly developed system of protection against 
poisonous gases. It probably is not likely that 
these girls plan to enter directly into the work 
of rescuing entombed miners but their train- 
ing may stand them in good stead as assistants 
to those whose duties require entrance to gas 
filled mines and in cases of conflagrations and 
catastrophes of like nature. 


* 
Mrs. M. H. Jackson 

This department regrets to chronicle the 
death of Mrs. M. H. Jackson which occurred 
at her home in Madison on Saturday, October 
29, 1938. She was the beloved wife of Merwin 
H. Jackson, Supervisor of School Libraries in 
the Department of Public Instruction. Besides 
her husband she is survived by a son and 
daughter and their children. Mrs. Jackson was 
a lady of estimable character and high educa- 


tional attainments. She was true to her princi- 
ples and was of unfailing encouragement and 
assistance to Mr. Jackson during his long 
period of educational work in Wisconsin. They 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 
about two years ago. Funeral services were held 
in Madison, October 31, followed by inter- 
ment in Forest Hill cemetery. 


* 


The School Board Meeting 
School boards should meet regularly and in 
a regular place designated for that purpose. 
The following order of procedure is suggested 
to the end that the business of the meeting 
may be completed with promptness and in 
good order: 


1. Call to order and roll call. 

2. Reading and approval of the minutes. 
3. Report of Special Committees. 

4. Communications and Petitions. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. New business. 

7. Adjournment. 

The above are merely Roberts rules of order 
but if used they will work wonders in expedit- 
ing the work of the board meeting and will 
also assist the clerk in maintaining a concise 
and reliable record of the business transacted. 


* 


Federal Aids to Education 

It is interesting to note that as early as 1775, 
George Washington advocated the organiza- 
tion of a national university to be devoted to 
instruction in the arts, sciences, and letters. In 
one of his earlier messages to congress during 
his term as president, he also advocated the 
distribution of federal aids to education. 

This conception of a far gone day for fed- 
eral aid to education may come into fruitage 
in our day and generation through the opera- 
tion of the Harrison—Thomas—Fletcher bill now 
pending in congress. This bill if it goes into 
effect will cover a six year period of distribu- 
tion of federal aids beginning in 1939-40 with 
$40,000,000 for the benefit of elementary and 
secondary schools and increasing annually un- 
til 1944-45 when $140,000,000 will be avail- 
able for distribution. This legislation would be 
further along at the present time if congress 
could more rapidly come into agreement as 
to the extent of federal control which is likely 
to accompany the distribution of federal money 
for educational purposes. 
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Let Santa Claus find you this Christmas on a 
sandy beach somewhere along the warm Florida 
coast or in the sunny Southwest! You've plenty of 
time to make a trip South over the holidays— 


and plenty of money, 
_. aed : 


too, at Greyhound’s 


[ GREYHOUND | amazingly low rates. 








LEenes 


You can afford a trip to the sun over Christmas vacation 


by GREYHOUND! 











Enjoy a millionaire’s vacation on a travel budget 
millions can afford. The money you save on 
Greyhound transportation will put your ward- 
robe in perfect shape for gay resort life! You can 
double your sightseeing without adding a penny 
to the cost—go one scenic highway, return an 
entirely different Greyhound route! Play hooky 
from Winter this vacation—go Greyhound! 


| Want to Visit the Sun—PLEASE HELP ME! 


Name 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509-6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn., for allur- 
ing, colorful folders and travel information about Florida and the Gulf Coast [1], 8-Day Expense- 
Paid Tour of Florida 1), California (J, Sunny Southwest (J. (Please check the one desired.) 








Address 


ST-11WI 
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Many More Schools Report 
100% Since October 4th 


Alma Center, Antigo, Arcadia, Ashland, Avoca 

Baraboo, Barron, Beaver Dam, Beaver S. G. School 
(Marinette Co.), Belleville, Benton, Black Earth, 
Bloomington, Bruce, Burlington, Burnett 

Cameron, Campbellsport, Camp Douglas, Cassville, 
Cedarburg, Cedar Grove, Chetek, Chippewa Falls, 
Cobb, Coleman, Columbia County, Crandon U. F. 
H. S., Crivitz, Cudahy 

Darien, Darlington, Delavan, DePere, Dodge Co. 
Normal, Dodgeville, Door-Kewaunee Co. Normal, 
Dorchester, Dunbar, Durand 

Eau Claire S. T. C., Edgerton, Elkhorn, Elmwood, 
Embarrass S. G. School 

Fall River, Fox Lake, Frederic U. F. H. S. 

Galesville, Gays Mills, Genoa City, Gillett, Glid- 
den, Granton, Green Bay, Green Bay Voc. School, 
Green Co. Rural & S. G. Schools, Gresham 

Hammond, Hancock, Hannibal, Hartford, Hay- 
ward H. S. & Grades, Highland, Hilbert, Hixton, 
Holcombe, Hollandale, Horicon, Hudson, Humbird, 
Hurley 

Ithaca H. S. 

Jefferson, Juda, Juneau 

Kaukauna, Kenosha, Kenosha Voc. School, Kewas- 
kum, Kimberly 

La Crosse §. T. C., La Crosse Voc. School, La 
Farge, Lake Geneva, Lake Mills, Laona, Lena, Lime 
Ridge, Lowell, Luxemburg H. S. 

Manitowoc, Manitowoc Rural Schools, Marinette, 
Marinette Co. Normal, Marion, Markesan, Marquette 
County, Marshfield, Mattoon, Mazomanie, Medford, 
Melrose, Menasha, Menomonie, Menomonee Falls, 
Merrill, Merrillan, Middleton, Milltown, Milton—Mil- 
ton Junction, Mindoro H. S., Minong, Mishicot, 
Monroe, Montello, Mt. Horeb, Muscoda 

Necedah, Neenah, Neillsville, New Auburn, New 
Lisbon, New London, Niagara, Norris Farm School, 
North Fond du Lac, North Freedom 

Oconomowoc, Oconto, Ogdensburg, Oostburg, Os- 
seo, Oxford U. F. H. S., Ozaukee County 

Park Falls, Pepin, Pewaukee, Phillips, Plainfield, 
Platteville, Platteville S. T. C., Plymouth, Portage, 
Port Washington, Potosi, Princeton 

Racine, Racine-Kenosha Co. Normal, Racine Voc. 
School, Randolph, Readstown, Redgranite, Reeseville, 
Rhinelander, Rhinelander Voc. School, Rice Lake, 
Richland Center, River Falls S. T. C., Rosendale, 
Rudolph 

Sauk City, Sextonville, Seymour, Sharon, Sheboygan, 
Shorewood, Shullsburg, Soldiers Grove, South Mil- 
waukee, Spencer, Spring Green, State Public School at 
Sparta, Stevens Point, Stevens Point S. T. C., Stough- 
ton, Stout Institute, Stratford, Sun Prairie 

Theresa, Three Lakes, Tigerton, Tomah, Trem- 
pealeau 

Union Grove 

Vernon Co. Normal, Verona 

Wabeno, Waldo, Walworth, Washburn Co., Wa- 
terloo, Waupun, Wausaukee, Waushara Co. Normal, 
Waushara Co. S. G. Schools (Aurorahville, Pine 
River, Poy Sippi, Saxeville, Springlake), Wautoma, 
Wauwatosa, West Allis, West Bend, Westby, West- 


“May tlave Missed | 


ATIONAL NEWS SINCE LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 





HONORED BY STUDENTS 




















C. G. Stangel 


Nearly every year some veteran teacher in Wis- 
consin is honored by his or her fellow teachers and 
given a life membership in the N.E.A. as a token of 
professional appreciation. But this year, with the 
opening of school at Manitowoc, something far more 
significant took place. The pupils of Lincoln school 
thought so highly of their beloved principal that 
they gathered together their nickels and their dimes 
and invested them in an N.E.A. life membership 
which was presented to Mr. Stangel at an all-school 
assembly program. 

And best of all, it was really a complete surprise 
to Mr. Stangel, who supposed that the meeting was 
a pep session for the football game the day following. 
Judge Henry Graass, for many years a close friend 
of Mr. Stangel’s and a tried and true friend of educa- 
tion, delivered the address of the day. 

Anyone who has come in contact with Mr. Stangel, 
and sensed his deep sympathy and sincere under- 
standing of youth can readily understand the feeling 
which prompted the student body of Lincoln High 
school to honor their principal. 





field, West Milwaukee, Whitefish Bay, Whitewater, 
Whitewater S. T. C., Wild Rose, Winter, Wisconsin 
Dells, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin School for the 





Deaf, Withee, Wittenberg, Woodville, Wonewoc 
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EDUCATIONAL 





COMING EVENTS 


November 24—-26—National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 

November 30-Dec. 3—American Vocational 
Ass’n, at St. Louis. 

February 10-11—Southern Wis. Teachers 
Convention, at Madison. 








SLIDES AVAILABLE 


School people who make talks before 
citizen groups will do the schools of 
Wisconsin a favor by pointing out 
needed corrections in our tuition and 
transportation laws to improve educa- 
tion on the high school level. The 
W.E.A. has a set of slides and a sug- 
gested talk available for use. We will 
send the illustrated lecture, and only 
require its immediate return after use, 
so that others may use it. Write us for 
further details. 































More and more schools in Wisconsin are invest- 
ing in good cameras. One of the latest to report such 
— is Oconto, where the camera is used for 
taking pictures for the school annual, and as a means 
of compiling a record on school projects. Credit for 
the idea in Oconto goes to Supt. L. W. Fulton. 


Oh, oh—here’s that man again! Who? Why, Santa 
Claus, of course—just around the corner, along with 
our good old friend, Prosperity. As glad as we are 
to see Old Nick make his annual rounds it does, at 
times, bend our pocketbooks. If you view his im- 
pending visit with jittery nerves just remember that 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is right behind 
you with a helping hand in case you need a short 
term loan. Avoid the “sharks’”—deal with a credit 
union established by teachers and for teachers. 


Cities reporting all schools 100% in the NEA: 
New London and Two Rivers. Congratulations! 


F. E. Gustin, superintendent of the Mosinee 
schools, was recently elected president of the Mara- 
thon county high school basketball conference. Other 
officers elected are: L. O. Gardner, Athens, vice- 
president; and Arthur H. Schultis, Edgar, secretary— 
treasurer. 

The conference is composed of Marathon, Athens, 
Edgar, Stratford, and Mosinee. 


E. D. Fruth, oldest high school basketball coach in 
point of service in Wisconsin, resigned as head bas- 
ketball coach at Fond du Lac High school last month. 
Mike Calvano, former all-American football guard 
from Northwestern university, will succeed him after 
the football season, while Fruth will continue as 
director of athletics. 

Fruth has been identified with coaching at Fond du 
Lac since 1917, shortly after graduating from Ripon 
college. 





SPOTLIGHT 


William E. Jueds, ag. teacher at Ithaca H. S. the 
past three years, recently resigned to accept a similar 
position at Lancaster, left vacant by Jesse Smith, who 
goes to Lake Geneva. 


Many Milwaukee school people are watching their 
city council with special interest these days, as the 
council recently passed a charter ordinance which 
compels all city employes to live in the city. This 
particular ordinance does not apply to teachers, but 
it is expected that pressure will be brought to bear 
on the board of education and the vocational board 
for similar rules governing teachers. 


The Racine Co. School of Ag. and Domestic Econ- 
omy at Rochester announces two faculty changes: 
Miss Luella Smith is the new home ec. teacher, re- 
placing Miss Doris Clark, recently appointed home 
demonstration agent in Dodge county, and Otto 
Krash, teacher of social science and music, has been 
added to the staff as a result of an unusually large 
freshman class. 


On Oct. 15 about 50 members of the Wausau Edu- 
cation association made a field trip to the Big Eau 
Pleine reservoir, where the operations of the water 
project were explained by a competent guide. To date 
the water has backed up a distance of 14 miles mak- 
ing an entirely new lake covering over 7,000 acres. 


Prof. F. W. Duffee, professor of Ag. Engineering 
at the University of Wisconsin, was guest speaker on 
the WLS Dinnerbell Time broadcast, Oct. 11. Prof. 
Duffee spoke on ‘Farm Safety and the Prevention of 
Accidents”, 


The Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin, 
of which the W.E.A. is a member, has been very 
active this fall. On Oct. 19 problems of rural edu- 
cation in the state were discussed by State Supt. 
Callahan at the meeting of the Committee held at the 
Glen Eyrie Farm, Delavan, October 19. 

Miss Charlotte Kohn is the W.E.A. representative, 
and the officers for this year are as follows: Mrs. 
Stewart Scrimshaw, Wauwatosa, president; Mrs. 
Frank Clapp, Madison, vice-president; and Miss Al- 
mere L. Scott, Madison, secretary—treasurer. 


World peace was the subject of an institute con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Church Peace Union, 
at Ripon college on Oct. 25-27, with the opening 
meeting confined to addresses, the two days following 
devoted to round-table discussions on Political Roads 
to Peace, Economic Roads to Peace, and Religious 
Roads to Peace, while the final day of the institute 
witnessed a summing up of conclusions reached. 
Many national figures, such as Dr. Henry A. Atkin- 
son, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rabbi Louis Mann, and 
Silas Evans, president of Ripon college, participated 
as leaders and speakers. 


The teachers and principals of the state graded 
schools of Dodge county recently organized for the 
purpose of studying educational problems peculiar 
to their schools. 

Officers elected are: Julius Williamson, M. N. 
Dexter, and Miss Margaret Ruppnow. 

On the 18th of this month the group is meeting to 
discuss report cards and assignments or study plans. 
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Tau Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron, Honorary 
Home Economics Fraternity, at The Stout Institute, 
as one of its professional projects, has equipped two 
boxes of textiles which may be used as illustrative 
material in the various aspects of clothing instruction 
in high schools. Une of these selections has to do 
with types of materiais, the other with textile colors. 

The color box has groups of various hues, and 
although no one group contains all values and in- 
tensities, a wide selection of color materials is 
provided. 

Any high school teacher wishing to obtain the use 
of the textile boxes may write to Agatha Norton, 
1014 Wilson Avenue, Menomonie, Wisconsin, stat- 
ing the dates on which she would be able to use 
this material in her clothing classes. The teacher will 
be asked to pay the postage to her school and from 
the school to the next school using the material. The 
limit of time these textile boxes may be kept in any 
one school may be two weeks. 


The Stanley schools have a new addition to their 
educational family—a kindergarten. Equipped in the 
most modern manner, and following a regular kin- 
dergarten curriculum, the new department has two 
sections daily, according to pupil ages. Miss Betty 
Bates is the teacher. 


Supt. R. J. Forehand, Taylor Co., and his super- 
vising teachers, Mrs. Vera Hestiken and Gerald Ol- 
son, are putting out an excellent monthly publication, 
called ‘Taylor Co. School Activities”. Speaking of 
Mr. Olson: besides doing supervisory work he has 
complete charge of music in the county schools. 


Through the cooperative efforts of the Port Wash- 
ington chapter of the American Red Cross and the 
school authorities, a 20-hour Standard First Aid 
course is being offered to all the juniors in the Port 
Washington High school. The class is under the di- 
rection of Raymond A. Nedden, with meetings sched- 
uled for half an hour each week. At the completion 
of the course certificates will be awarded. 


“That the common good shall .be exalted is espe- 
cially important just now, for the alternatives are 
selfishness, division, and dictatorship.” 

“Education is going forward and it is going for- 
ward because teachers working together through 
organization have kept the claims of the schools 
before the people. The need for doing this will in 
the future be greater, not less.” 

“Our schools have been built through sacrifice and 
they must advance through sacrifice. Every teacher 
needs the benefits which organization brings. The 
teacher in the community with the least resources 
needs them most of all and stands to gain most as 
the coming of federal aid will prove. Let us seek to 
awaken all teachers to their professional opportunity.” 
— T. SHAW, President, National Education 

ssn. 


At a four-day conference of the Wisconsin Voca- 
tional and Adult Education Directors’ association, 
which opened in Madison, Sept. 26, the following 
officers were elected: Rudolph Hanson, Superior, 
president; E. A. Holm, Wausau, vice president; 
Earl M. Bowler, Rhinelander, secretary, and Herb 
Heilig, Appleton, executive board member. 

The conference was called jointly by the Directors’ 
association and the staff of the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education for the purpose of dis- 
cussing administrative problems of a vocational and 
adult nature. 





DRY FARMING in the classroom? You 
can demonstrate its basic principle with a few 
lumps of sugar and a little ink, by following 
the fascinating exercise given in COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY OF THE WORLD, one of our new 
“Units in Social Studies” workbooks. These 
brand-new books contain many unique activ- 
ities and exercises that emphasize the com- 
mercial and industrial aspects of geography. 


Pt et eal 
NOVEMBER is the birth month of five 


Presidents. 


ae al 
““DESPATCH is the soul of business.” So 
Lord Chesterfield advised his son 200 years ago. 
To keep pace with the speed of modern busi- 
ness, up-to-date applications of this maxim are 
used throughout the many new texts in the 
WINSTON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM. 


a al 
EUCLID’S pupils probably worked out their 
geometry problems on a smooth surface of sand. 


tt tt al 
ACCOMPANYING any basic text or in 
themselves, THE NEw CuRRICULUM WorK- 
BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC, contain a complete pres- 
entation of every important step in arithmetic 
for Grades 2 to 8, arranged to correlate with the 
modern scientific grade placement of arithmetic 
topics. Their many outstanding features also 
include provision for testing and remedial work. 


tt al 
NEWS of Franklin’s achievement, the treaty 
of French alliance with the new United States, 
took over two months to reach our shores. 


_S 
3,000,000 unwritten words (on the basis of 
the old Chinese proverb) can be credited to the 
3000 illustrations in the WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
Dictionary, Advanced Edition. No wonder it 
has been hailed as the most valuable single 
reference book for schools ever published. 
“_ 
V. Q., or vocabulary quotient, may well be 
a standard in measuring one’s chance for suc- 
cess, since studies show that the size of a man’s 
vocabulary and of his saldry are in direct ratio. 


The JOHN C.AVVZ YRS slo) Vp COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 
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Illustrate 


SCIENCE COURSES 


With Your Own 
and Profession- 
ally Made 


FILMSLIDES 


Shown by the 


e /) sv, 
We 1 i-Purpose 
This modern visual aid shows single or double frame 35 
mm. film strips such as can be made by members of the 
class with miniature cameras. It also shows PICTUROLS, 
(stock film slides from the S.V.E. library on all Sciences 
and other subjects). The S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector has 
a slide carrier for showing individual frames, mounted in 
2” x2” glass slides. The Tri-Purpose unit is now avail- 
able in two styles—the new 300 watt Model AA, for large 
classrooms and auditoriums and the 100 watt Model CC 


for classes of medium size. Write for free descriptive 
literature now! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. 11WJ 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere . 

Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 

Coffee Shop with popular prices 
e 











The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theatre, except Mondays 








Music By Frag eh Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 
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This fall, when school opened at Mineral Point, 
things weren’t just the same, mainly because Miss 
Gertrude Weidenfeller wasn’t at her school desk. 
For 49 years she had been guiding the educational 
growth of Mineral Point's growing generation, and 
it was a bitter disappointment to herself and the 
community that she could not complete a half cen- 
tury of teaching. But injuries sustained in an auto 
accident several years ago forced her to give up 
teaching this year. 

Besides teaching, Miss Weidenfeller did many 
other things for the school, such as organizing a 
school magazine in 1918, and organizing the junior 
high school library to a point where it contained over 
8,000 volumes. Last year she directed an N.Y.A. 
project in recataloging the entire library. 

It is estimated that approximately 2,500 pupils 
received instruction from Miss Weidenfeller, so it’s 
not hard to understand that the entire community 
feels a personal loss in her resignation from the 
teaching profession. 


A W.E.A. Local was organized at the Oneida 
county institute last month, with the following as 
officers: Berniece Bernstein, president; Harvey Hou- 
gen, vice president; and Kathryn Jole, secretary— 
treasurer. 


“Why don’t you sell more advertising?” we are 
often asked. The answer is two-fold: (1) we turn 
down quite a bit of advertising which we consider 
out of keeping with the purpose of our magazine, 
(2) the teachers of Wisconsin either do not respond 
to advertising in the JOURNAL, or fail to tell the 
advertiser, “I saw your ad in the WISCONSIN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION.” You'd be surprised how effec- 
tive such a statement is. Of course, with more ad- 
vertising we can put more back into the magazine, 
so your help when buying from JoURNAL advertisers 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Last month’s JOURNAL carried a note concerning 
the retirement of Miss Rose Chegwin, Fond du Lac. 
Three other veteran teachers in the Fond du Lac 
schools also retired this past summer. They are: Miss 
Clara Liston, kindergarten, 40 years of service; Mrs. 
Anna Ryder, Latin teacher in the high school, 36 
years of service; and Miss Gertrude Titus, second 
grade teacher, 38 years of service. What a fine record 
these women have! 


Do you know how many NEA members there are 
in your, city and county? Miss Amanda H. Schuette, 
Wisconsin Director, is mailing reports to each city 
and county president. 


Besides reporting 100% W.E.A. enrollment, and 
a marked increase in school enrollments, Principal 
Durward McVey, Dorchester, reports several faculty 
news notes. A new Smith-Hughes course has been 
added, with Harold Kinyon as teacher. Chester Rinka, 
a grad. of Central S.T.C., is teaching social science 
and coaching athletics in place of Olaf Haugen, who 
is attending Columbia this year. 


Supt. E. P. Rock, Hudson, was awarded an M.A. 
degree at the University of Minnesota this summer. 


The unprecedented rains of late Sept. and Oct. 
meant some rather high traveling on the part of 
Ruth Davis and Lenice Dietzman, Reedstown teachers 
visiting at Platteville, when they were forced to take 
a plane, because of high water closing the bridge at 
Boscobel. 
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The Kenosha Education association started its year’s. 
activities off in brilliant fashion, Oct. 19, by spon- 
soring a lecture by Elissa Landi, famous stage and 
screen actress. While not commonly known, Miss 
Landi is also quite an author, having published four 
books, with two more scheduled for the press this 
year. 


La Crosse S.T.C. reports quite a teaching turnover. 
Besides the retirement of three veteran teachers, D. O. 
Coate, A. H. Bernhard, and W. H. Sanders, the fol- 
lowing are new to the La Crosse faculty: E. G. 
Wulling, U. of Minn., English; Dr. M. A. Cowley, 
U. of Wis., chemistry; Virgil D. Jackson, U. of Wis., 
psychology; Dr. G. W. Dunnington, U. of Ill., Ger- 
man and math.; Clyde Smith, Indiana U., head coach; 
and Thomas G. Ausbury, Columbia, physical ed. and 
assistant coach. 


We are pleased to report the formation of a new 
county local in Ashland county, with the following 
as officers: Theodore Robertson, president; Astrid 
Johnson, vice president; Edwin B. Corrigan, (super- 
vising teacher), secretary—treasurer. 


Annette West, teacher in the Gaenslen school for 
Crippled Children, Milwaukee, has been appointed 
chairman of the Education Committee of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers association, to fill out the term of 
Lotta B. Fowler, who retired from service last June. 


The Research Division of the NEA is working 

on the following vital teacher welfare problems: 

a. Teachers Retirement Systems—During 1937-38 
seven states established state-wide retirement 
systems for the first time. 

b. Minimum Salary Laws—During 1937-38 mini- 
mum salary laws were passed in four states. 

c. Academic Freedom — An opinionnaire is being 
sent to an unselected list of teachers and lay- 
men to find out what they think academic free- 
dom is. The replies will be reported in an early 
Bulletin. 

d. Teacher Tenure—A recent Bulletin, “The Status 
of Teacher Tenure,” presents up-to-date infor- 
mation regarding the position of the NEA on 
tenure, state provisions for teacher tenure, and 
a digest of research studies in this field. During 
1937-38 twenty states considered tenure legisla- 
tion and laws were passed in eleven. 


The 45th annual meeting of the Manitowoc County 
Teachers association, Oct. 7, was termed very suc- 
cessful by all who attended. As usual, the meeting 
of this group witnessed the appearance of nationally- 
famous speakers, this year’s headliners being Dr. 
Earnest W. Butterfield, former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, state of Connecticut, and Dr. Goodwin Wat- 
son, former Wisconsinite, now prominent faculty 
member at Columbia. 

President Earl A. Witte and his fellow officers are 
to be commended for preparing such an outstanding 
program for the teachers of Manitowoc county. 








SHOPPING SERVICE ———— 


Milwaukee shops brought to you. Orders 

filled quickly and intelligently. No service 

charge. Write for particulars. 

Jane Cabot, 1628 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tel. West 8380 














DON’T Take 


a Chance with 


PRICES 

Original 1 gt. $9.35 

echarges - - $1.50 

Winter increases school fire hazards. 
Protect your pupils and school prop- 
erty with these efficient, low-cost 
hand fire extinguishers. Be sure you 
have enough—it’s a 
cheap insurance, << 
and may prevent &§ 
a tragedy. 


You Can Rely Upon This Sign 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 











PARACHUTE” 


The T.C.U. Umbrella is so 
big and strong that when 
serious trouble comes you'll 
find it much more than an 
; “umbrella.”’ You'll say it’s 
a life-saving ‘‘parachute’’, because it provides such safe, 
happy landings. You won't feel the small amount you 
pay out (less than a nickel a day) for all that T.C.U. 
gives, but how you will feel the cost of severe sickness, 
serious accident or weeks of quarantine if they strike while 
you are unprotected. Send the coupon today. No agent 
will call. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
ss FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
| To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole story. 
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The Taylor County Teachers association held its 
annual institute at Medford, Oct. 7. Speakers in- 
cluded C. J. Brewer, Mrs. Autie Sanford, Marshall 
Graff, and Walter Johnson of Waldorf Teachers 
college, Iowa. ; 


Starting the year out in a burst of good fellowship 
the high school teachers at Eagle River threw a party 
for the grade teachers, at Bent’s Camp, on the Cisco 
chain of lakes. Net result: everyone overate and had 
a general good time. 








Last spring the secretary's office had the pleasure 
of meeting with the teachers of Racine and Kenosha 
counties and discussed ways and means of securing 
a better salary schédule in the counties. As an out- 
growth of this meeting the teachers drew up a sug- 
gested schedule, and as a result of their collective 
work many of the boards in the counties upped sal- 
aries. Miss McEachron recently sent our office a re- 
port of salaries in Racine county, as compared with 
a year ago, and we are pleased to note that the 
majority of the teachers have had raises. In fact, only 
one teacher in the county is receiving less money 
this year than last. 

The result of cooperative effort is evident. We 
hope that other county groups will follow the ex- 
ample of the teachers in Racine county. 


The Southwest Wis. Supervisors association met in 
Richland Center Oct. 21, and discussed professional 
problems. Miss Hilda Cavanaugh, supervising teacher 
in Richland county, is head of the group. 


With an approximate 32% increase in enrollment, 
N. M. Daul, principal of the Westboro High school, 
has enlarged his curriculum by adding a combined 
course in Chemistry and Physics this year. 


Lost: In Wisconsin 130 members in the NEA dur- 
ing 1937-38. 

With the enlarged program of activities for prog- 
ress in education and teacher welfare, shall it be said 
of Wisconsin teachers that they are not carrying 
their share of support? 

Give your membership fee—$2.00—to your Local's 
president today. He will send it to the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. A post-dated 
check can be used. 
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The Brown County Education association, under 
the presidency of Robert M. Dessureau, has been 
doing things in a big way this year. On Oct. 20 it 
sponsored an appearance of Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as part of a Peace Week program. 

A second feature of Peace Week in Brown County 
was the sponsorship of an essay contest, open to all 
children in the county, writing on the subject “How 
can we, as United States citizens, promote World 
Peace?” 


Paul Parker, head of the commercial department 
in the North Fond du Lac High school, has returned 
to his duties after a year’s leave of absence for ad- 
vanced study at the University of Chicago. W. F. 
Frook, who assumed Mr. Parker's position last year, 
has been transferred to the new Junior High and 
Recreation building at North Fond du Lac. 


Recent publications of the NEA: The third of a 
series interpreting education in American democracy 
to the educational profession and the American peo- 
ple is “The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy.” 

The Advisory Committee on Education has issued 
two booklets, one entitled “Library Service’ and the 
most recent, “Public Education in the District of 
Columbia.” 


Do you know Miss Bernice Seif? If so, 
please have her write us, giving her post of- 
fice address. She bought a membership ticket 
at Milwaukee, and gave her address as “Islan- 
dale”, but there is no Wisconsin post office 
of that name. Your help will be appreciated. 


Christmas means filling up the sock over the fire- 
place, by draining the financial sock. If your resources 
have drained out of a hole in the toe of your finan- 
cial sock, we suggest a bit of help from the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union. Teacher owned and 
teacher operated it is a service extended to worthy 
W.E.A. members in need of a small amount of cap- 
ital for a short time. Write us at 404 Insurance 
Bldg., Madison, for details. 


Enrollments at Pulaski High school have risen 
sharply of late years, jumping from 164 in 1935 to 
327 this year. More students has meant an expanded 
curriculum, with a Smith—-Hughes course under the 
leadership of Orrin Berge instituted this year. 


Quite a tempest has been stirred up over a recent 
comment of Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, who during 
schoolmen’s week at Madison, stated that over 25 
percent of buses used for student transportation in 
the state may be considered unsafe. Many commuti- 
ties, in reply, point with pride to their bus equip- 
ment, but there are many more who are keeping still, 
for they recognize the poor equipment being used. 
The good Dr. has many who agree with him in de- 
manding that we need a statewide and state con- 
trolled program of transportation. We hope this can 
be achieved before some tragic incident makes the 
general public aware of dangers which now exist in 
our “bootleg” form of transportation. 


Wesley H. Zahl, teacher of English and orchestra 
leader in the Nekoosa High school for the past ten 
years, has resigned to study medicine at Northwestern 
University. His place is being filled by Robert W. 
Teichmann of Aurora, Ill. 








Dhe Heabthy Enjoyment of Chewing Gum 





Four Factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Nutrition (2) Your Dentist (3) Clean 
Teeth aided by chewing gum and (4) plenty 
of Chewing Exercise which chewing gum 
helps give you. Chewing stimulates bene- 
ficial circulation in your gums and cleans 
and polishes your teeth with an efficiency 
which even removes food particles which 
your tooth brush might have skipped. En- 
joy this widely approved way to promote 
good looking teeth which mean a more 
winning smile—and smiles make friends. 


There is a reason, a time and a place for gum 











UNIVERSITY RESEARCH—BASIS OF OUR STATEMENTS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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LEADERS IN THEIR FIELDS 








Clark-Otis-Hatton-Schorling 
MODERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
NEW EDITION 


Schorling-Clark 
MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 


for non-academic students 


Clark-Smith-Schorling 
MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


Gruenberg-Unzicker 
SCIENCE IN OUR LIVES 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 


SOCIAL LIFE | 


AND PERSONALITY 


A New High School Text in Sociology 
By Bogardus and Lewis 
























An approach to the study of sociol- 





ogy through specific problems. The stu- 
dent is led to an understanding of the 
many influences which shape his per- 
sonality and an appreciation of the 
opportunities they present. 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


| 1938 Edition 
By Janzen and Stephenson 





A study of principles, practices, and 
problems in which the authors are fully 
aware of the rapid economic changes 
which are taking place. In the informa- 
tion included, discussion of trends, and 
the clear-cut, non-partisan statement 
of problems, this text is thoroughly 
modern. 





SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


221 EAST 20TH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Representatives: 


Ronald Layde, John O. Burch 
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October 7 was an educational red-letter day for 
Loyal. as citizens and school officials gathered for 
the dedication of the new school and gymnasium. 
State Supt. John Callahan was dedicatory speaker. 
Principal Nedry, in commenting upon the extent of 
the eight acre campus, terms it the most complete in 
central Wisconsin. 


Hustisford high school may be small, but lack of 
size does not stop them from doing things. Recently 
we received a copy of Hilltop Echoes, a mimeo- 
graphed school paper issued by the business depart- 
ment each week. Principal Wentland reports that 
courses in public speaking, chemistry, and business 
have been added this year. 


Miss Hazel Pederson, new English teacher at the 
Suring High school this year, spent six interesting 
weeks this summer doing work on a scholarship she 
received from the Priscilla Beach theatre, sponsoring 
the Plymouth drama festival at Plymouth, Mass. 


B. B. Burling, vice-principal of Washington High 
school, and Miss Ethel M. Gardner, principal of the 
Andrew Jackson school, were reelected trustees of 
the Milwaukee Public School Teachers Annuity and 
Retirement Fund, Sept. 24. 


William B. Johnson, music director and social sci- 
ence teacher at Weyerhauser, combined business and 
pleasure this summer when he and a group of other 
musicians from the U. S. made a trip to England, 
plaving concerts and dance music for the entertain- 
ment of passengers on a large English boat. Bill re- 
ports a fine trip, and hopes to repeat next year. 


Returning from a visit in Sheboygan Falls last 
Sept., after accepting a position as mathematics and 
band instructor in the Sheboygan Falls High school, 
Alfred Moore was involved in a traffic accident 
which confined him to the Waukesha hospital with 
a fractured skull. James Miracle, Oshkosh, took over 
Mr. Moore’s math classes and Mitchell Bjeldanes, 
orchestra leader at Sheboygan Falls, took over the 
band work in Mr. Moore’s absence. 


An interesting article on teaching the social studies 
appears under Editorial Comments in the September 
issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History, pub- 
lished by the State Historical society. 


The many teachers who knew Mrs. Martha Hay- 
ward during her twenty years of teaching service in 
the North Fond du Lac school system, will be pleased 
to know that she is enjoying a rest and pleasure 
jaunt on the west coast. 


President Reuben T. Shaw, National Edu- 
cation Association, will be available for a lim- 
ited number of speaking engagements during 
the month of December. If you desire to have 
President Shaw speak before your Local As- 
sociation or before a lay group, will you 
please communicate with Mr. Willard E. 
Givens, Secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., with whom all of 
Doctor Shaw’s engagements are completed. 

In order to reach the greatest number of 
teachers and to make Doctor Shaw’s coming 
worth while, it is suggested that teacher 
groups in the surrounding territory be invited. 

At the convention in Milwaukee, many 
Wisconsin teachers heard a sample of what 
Doctor Shaw has to offer. 

Amanda H. Schuette 
Wisconsin Director, N.E.A. 
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The current trend of adjusting mathematics instruc- 
tion to life experiences and anticipated pupil needs is 
reflected in Living Mathematics (Ruch, Knight, & 
Hawkins, Scott Foresman & Co., Chicago, 576 pages, 
$1.28 list), written for use in the freshman year in 
high school. The scope of the book is broad, em- 
bracing basic and business arithmetic, some algebra 
and geometry, and a smattering of statistics and trig- 
onometry. Care has been taken to coordinate all 
branches of mathematics and provide the student with 
many examples for practice, and to keep these exam- 
ples within the realm of reality and in anticipation of 
the student's future as a consumer and a producer. 


Webster's Unabridged dictionary is commonly 
found in schools—but often found in some remote 
corner or on a shelf, from which it is very difficult 
for a child to lift it to a convenient table. For this 
reason it should interest many schools to know that 
the publishers of Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary (G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.) 
have just tangibly answered the question “Where 
should we keep our heavy, unabridged dictionary?” 
by manufacturing a special dictionary table. Tilted at 
just the right angle and equipped with rollers, the 
table is something of great value to any school. For 
further details write the manufacturers. 


Completing their plan for a complete literature 
anthology for the high school level, Laidlaw Bros. of 
Chicago, publishers of Studies in Prose and Poetry, 
a junior anthology in three books suitable for junior 
high school use, have recently completed the series 
with three new books for the senior high grades. 
They are Literary Types (for grade ten, 698 pages), 
American Literature (for grade eleven, 698 pages) 
and English Literature (for twelfth grade, 698 pages). 
Each book is $1.80 list, and is a part of the Prose 
and Poetry series. 

Planned as a foundation course in literature, the 
entire series presents literary gems around topics of 
pupil interest. Built along the lines of the Junior 
Anthology series the three books for the senior high 
school — give the student a comprehensive sam- 
pling of varying types of literature, with the book for 
the tenth grade acquainting the pupil with the short 
story, narrative poem, one-act play, novel, and so 
forth. The remaining two books deal exclusively with 
literature of English and American authors. 

All books are planned for more than mere reading 
pleasure. Teaching aids, study exercises, and compre- 
hensive notes help increase the value of these books. 


Ginn & Co.’s active leadership in the social science 
field is emphasized by a number of recent publica- 
tions. One, Rugg’s Changing Countries and Changing 
Problems (567 pages, $1.88) is the second book in 
the revision of the “Social Science Course for Junior 
High Schools” series. It naturally follows the same 
pattern as other Rugg books, closely correlating mate- 
rial in the fields of history, geography, and social 
economics. This particular book is a revision of 
“Changing Civilizations in the Modern World”, with 


two completely new chapters on the Scandinavian 
countries and Italy. 

Two other new revisions by Ginn are the Atwood— 
Thomas books Nations Beyond the Seas (344 pages, 
$1.56), and Home Life in Far-Away Lands (201 
pages, $1.00). Both content and maps have been 
brought up to date. 


A new member of the publishers’ representatives 
family is making the rounds these days, getting ac- 
quainted with Wisconsin school people. He’s John O. 
Burch, who is teaming up with Mr. Layde as repre- 
sentative of the Silver Burdett Co. Mr. Burch suc- 
ceeds the late Harry Fuller as the S. B. representative 
for part of Wisconsin. 


Art teachers will be interested in a recent publica- 
tion from Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y., en- 
titled Fashion Art ($2.00) text and illustrations by 
the cinema designer and artist, Tedi. As might be ex- 
pected, the book is brilliantly illustrated, following 
up the text explanations of techniques. Front and 
rear heads, still and in motion, front and rear fig- 
ures, and every other illustration problem in com- 
mercial figure art is given ample attention. 


Accepting the cock-sure blustering veneer of the 
sophisticated teen age one might never suspect a deep 
desire to know ‘what to do when’, but the fact that 
such a desire is universal would indicate a consider- 
able demand for a recent publication from the presses 
of John C. Winston Co., Chicago. Dressed up with 
sprightly cartoons, clever copy, and an eye-stopping 
title of Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies (Norton Hughes 
Jonathon, 204 pages, $1.50) this book would, we are 
sure, be eagerly sought by youngsters of junior and 
senior high age, who are confused with the demands 
of social conventions, and try to cover their lack of 
knowledge with a lot of front. This book has what 
we would have called ‘it’ a decade ago, and the 
author has wisely talked the language of the younger 
generation. Such chapter heads as ‘Breaking the Ice’, 
“Soft Lights and Sweet Music’, ‘In a Strange Bed; 
or, How to Become a Cockroach Hunter’, and, 
“Pitching the Woo’, are random samples of the 
tempo of the text. Sedate oldsters may be a bit 
shocked at the author’s casual advice on the pro- 
prieties of kissing, but the net result of the book is 
surely wholesome, and we might as well face the facts 
as they are, and try to win the confidence of youth 
by talking youth’s language. 


Quite a number of workbooks have piled up on our 
desk these past two months, and we'll clear away 
the timber by calling attention to a few of the most 
outstanding: The Macmillan Co. has published sev- 
eral new workbooks. Guide to High School Biology 
(Craig & Stone, 146 pages, $.96) has with it tests 
on material covered; The Progress Arithmetics— 
Book F (Boyer, Cheyney, & White, 185 pages, $.48) 
is a text-workbook, as one of a series for grades 
three to eight, and Laboratory Experiments and 
Workbook to Accompany Black & Davis, Elementary 
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A N EW Text in 


Economic Geography 
THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
ON OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


by 
Ridgley and Ekblaw 









e Written by outstanding authorities in 
the field of economic geography. 






e Organized on the basis of climatic life 
regions. 
e@ One-third of the entire text is devoted 


to illustrations and maps that play a 
major part in the teaching procedure. 










e Marked by simplicity of language, thor- 
oughness of work program, and ef- 
fectiveness of teaching plan. 


e For secondary school classes. Corre- 
lated workbook and tests are avail- 
able. 








Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Boston Toronto London 


San Francisco 
Sydney 








Practical Physics (290 pages, $1.00), is complete 
with exercises and tests. 

Charles Scribner's Sons has recently issued a good 
workbook entitled Our Government Today (Kuhn & 
Maple, 154 pages, $.64) ideal for high school civics 
work, Tests on each unit are provided. 

The Webster Pub. Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) has long 
specialized in outstanding workbooks. One of their 
most recent publications is Targets in Reading (Barry, 
Madden, & Pratt, 158 pages, $.42 net) for high 
school students. Contents include units on vocabulary, 
comprehension, reading for rate, and scoring charts. 

A recent workbook from the presses of Ginn & Co, 
is Remedial English, Revised Edition (Guiler & 
Henry, 184 pages $.80), covering the essential of 
written English. It presents diagnostic tests, remedial 
instruction and practice, and re-tests, with the formal, 
more practical, and slightly more advanced. 


One of the major problems confronting education 
in Wisconsin is that of school transportation, and for 
that reason administrators will be greatly interested 
in School Transportation (Asael C. Lambert, Stan- 
ford University Press, 124 pages, $3.00). The author 
is well versed in his subject, taking his home state 
of Utah as an example of what can be done to de- 
velop a sound program of student transportation. 
With workmanlike precision the author has presented 
problems and suggested solutions of such matters as 
determining routes, the fixing of minimum and maxi- 
mum distances, financing of equipment and the scores 
of other administration features of a school transpor- 
tation system. The author stresses the need for mak- 
ing transportation an inextricable part of the school 
building program. 





Wisconsin is trying to work itself out of a poor 
system of high school district organization and for 
that reason every administrative head. in the state 
should thoroughly acquaint himself with the content 
of a book such as this. 


Every high school mathematics teacher is con- 
fronted with that ever-present person, who is not 
destined for an Einsteinish career, but who could 
absorb a reasonable amount of information if the 
subject matter is presented attractively and in a sim- 
ple manner. Useful Mathematics (Ginn & Co., 418 
pages, $1.32) is aimed directly at this group of stu- 
dents, and the authors are to be commended for their 
slowing down of the teaching tempo to meet. the 
needs of slow students. One of the authors, we are 
proud to note, is a Wisconsin teacher, Miss Mary A. 
Potter, supervisor of mathematics in the Racine 
schools. 

As one might expect, the authors have studiously 
avoided subjecting the student to abstract mathe- 
matics; in every way the text is related to life ex- 
periences. Based upon exhaustive experiments the 
material is divided into a suggested two-semester 
course. Keeping their collective eyes upon their course 
the authors have kept the text in a conversational 
tone, with strict avoidance of terms and words which 
might lead to confused thinking on the part of the 
students for which the book was written. Purposeful 
drawings and pictures are wisely distributed through- 
out the book. 

* 


SUITABLE JUVENILES 


Inasmuch as teachers are often asked by parents 
to recommend suitable books as Christmas gifts we 
are noting some juveniles which have reached our 
desk this past month, There are, of course, many fine 
books we have not seen, so this is in no sense a 
recommended list. ‘ 


Intermediate Grades 


The D. C. Heath Co. of Chicago has just published 
three supplementary readers for the middle grades 
which are not trade books, in the sense of beautiful 
printing and illustrations. These three readers are, 
however, full of information of interest to boys and 
girls in grades 5 and 6, and can be used in school 
work, as well as for home reading. 

Two Young Americans in Mexico (Dorothy De- 
catur, 279 pages, $.96) is a departure from most 
books on Mexico as it does not concern itself pri- 
marily with the peon or Indian, but rather acquaints 
the student with the life of educated Mexican youths. 
Written in narrative style, the story is rich in local 
color. Many photographs help carry the message of 
the text. 

Tick-Tock (Flynn & Lund, 239 pages, $.88) would 
not be very suitable as a gift, but nevertheless is a 
first rate reader, giving the pupil a rich background 
of methods used to compute time. The imaginative 
narrative is most suitable for children of the 4th 
through 6th grades. 

Scales and Fins (Engleman, Salmon & McKemy, 
298 pages, $.96) is an absorbing story told through 
the imaginative experiences of a youngster whose 
reading and vacation adventures give the student of 
Sth or 6th grade a wealth of information about the 
scaley side of life. 

(A more complete list of juveniles will be pub- 
lished in the December Journal.) 
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